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I remain, Gentlemen, Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 


A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 
REPORT. 





As the traveler, who has climbed to some commanding eminence, turns and with 
the eye retraces the road over which he has passed, and notes its asperities and 
windings; so we have reached a point in the journey of life, from which, as from a 
superior elevation, we may survey in thought our travelled pathway, and mark es- 
pecially our course for a twelvemonth gone. 

Another year with its vicissitudes, its improved and unimproved opportunities, its 
finished and unfinished work, its labors, sacrifices and triumphs has come to an 
end. How swiftly its hours and moments have flown, never to return again! If 
we have misimproved them, we must suffer for our folly. If we have wasted them, 
there is no recall, and we must endure the loss. 

As the old year comes to a close, it awakens our sleeping recollections, and 
brings up the story of our lives. Its last hours interrogate us with more than com- 
mon solemnity. Whataccount can you give of the past? Weare summoned, then, 
to inspect our lives, the works we have wrought—to examine the posture of our 
affairs with regard to the great objects of our existence on the earth. The sun 
may be rises as brightly, the face of nature is the same, the provisions for our life 
as sure and regular as ever; and yet a voice seems to come from the closing portals 
of the year, “Give an account of thy stewardship !” 

As we look back from this day over the past year, what do we see ?—as citizens, 
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whatever stations we may fill, war leisibone discharge—what jes we eto 
Do we find that we have wrengiit faithfully for Humanity ?—that we have aided to 
the extent of our ability in the work of enlightening the ignorant, restoring sight 
to the blind, bursting fetters in sunder, and wiping away the tears of suffering and 
sorrow? 

We know that we are bound to watch over the interests of our fellow men—to 
take as deep an interest in their welfare as we take in our own—to war against that 
which is opposed to their happiness—against every thing the tendency of which 
shall be to deface the image of God in the human soul, and involve men in bondage 
and wo. 

We know, too, that we owe many and important duties to the State in which we 
live; that its truest prosperity should lie near our hearts and command our ablest 
exertions. 

Let us now ask ourselves whether we have discharged our whole duty faithfully 
and fearlessly ; or whether we have seen ignorance and moral evil deepenand retire 
around us, without sounding an alarm, or lifting a hand to stay the dark and deadly 
tide. Let us look abroad over our beautiful State, and say whether, as a result of 
our influence and abor s, its moral aspect has been improved; whether there is g¢ 
erally an advancing state of good morals, a steady improvement of all cla: 

To combine all these questions ia one ;—What have we done for the cause of 
education during the past year? Have better school-houses been provided? better 
teachers employed? a betior supervision exercised? Has there been a united deter- 
mination to make the publie schools the best schools, and to this end have Super- 
intendents, District Boards, Teachers and Parents zealously co-operated? Neglect 
of duty in this respect is perilous in the extreme. It is to jeopardize not only in- 


he! 
dividual interests, but the great and essential interests of the State. It is to place 





a low and degrading > gutiinnts on those distinguished agencies, which, beyond any 
mere human inetramentality, conduce most powerfully to the peace, prosperity and 
happiness of individuals and of a people, 

We are not concerned alone in the development of our rich agricultural 
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mineral resources—in the creation of banks and banking capital—in the buildin 
o I o 
of Railroads, and the improvemeiit ef rivers and harbors. We have interests be- 
yond those connected with land speculation, the founding of cities and villages, 
and the promotion of commercial enterprizes. Seeking mere temporal prosperity 
and outward, earthly advantages, we shall be miserably poor in all that constitutes 
’ ~ Q ’ - 


real wealth and permanent good, 

While, then, we have been employed in promoting other objects, and our minds 
have been more or less engrossed in other pursuits, “have we, during the last year, 
been faithful servant; in carrying forward the greatest of all instrumentalities for 
the advancement of mankini—-the education of the young? Have the errors and 
the abuses which still infest our noble system of Common Schools, been, as far as 
possible, rectified or extirpated? lave the ereat improvements which modern ex- 
perience has brought to light, in regerd to the modes of a and training 
the young, been introduced, and has the widest gies e diffusion been given to 
them? Have all the school officers and all teachers in their respective sphere, la- 
bored with all dilligence and devotedness, and with a pies eye to the welfare of 





the rising generation? Have the minds of the children been so enlightened and 
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purified by the instructions they have received, ands so strengthened by thee: exercises 
they have performed, that they will be better prepared than their fathers have 
been, to meet the great questions of social relationship and of national policy, so 
soon to be submitted to their decision?” In a word, has that fostering care been 
extended by our State to her Public Schools, which an enlightened sense of their 
vital importance demands; and while prosecuting other and great enterprizes, and 
imparting to them all the aid which legislative and executive power can confer, is 
she still carrying forward the nobie work of Popular Education, and carefully su- 
perintending those processes which shall develop and refine the intellectual and 
moral wealth within her borders ? 

We may be allowed to say so much as this in answer, that some slight progress 
an increased and increasing interest manifest- 





has been made in the right 
ed on the behalf of our couimon schools—new and vigorous agencies employed in 
the work of education—while at the close of the year there are fresh indications 
that a new condition of things, a better time coming, educationally speaking, is 
soon to be inaugurated in Wisconsin. 

Let it not be inferred from this, however, that there are few or no obstacles re- 
mainitig in the way of substantial prosperity—that our common school system is 
well-nigh perfected—that the watchful guardianship of the State, the interest and 
co-operation of parents, the superior qualifications of teachers, the excellence of 
school houses, and the abundance of all requisite facilities leave little to be desired 
or labored for beyond. We have as yet made scarcely a beginning. Only a part 
of a small portion of our work has been accomplished. We have everything todo. 
We are now equipping ourselves for the important service. ‘The grandest achieve- 
ment will be, the mustering of the entire body of our people on the field of labor, 
all alive with animation and interest, and impelled by one big determination to 
place our State in the yan of Educational Progress and Reform. 

What is the condition of our schools, and what the measure of educational pro- 
gress throughout the State, the following facts and comparisons will pretty clearly 
show. 

In July Is % A following Circular, addressed to the several Town Superinter- 
dents in the State, was issued froni this office : 

“ Orricy or SuPERINTENDENT OF PuBLtc Ixstrt iti 
Madison, July Ist, £856. 
To Town SuperintTENDENT oF 

Dear Sm:—Will you have the kindness to communicate to this office, between 
this date and the first of November next, a detailed statement of the condition of 
Schools and the progress of Education within your jurisdiction. State what degree 
of interest is felt and manifested on the part of parents and others—what is the 
standard of qualification of Teachers—what are the branches taught in the several 
Schools—what obstacles and embarrassments, if any, in the way of edu cational 
prosperity—what is needed to render the Schools more efficient and useful —what 
change, if any, in your opinion, of our School Laws, or modification of our School 
System, are required for their better adaptatiou to ‘meet the educational w ants of 
your town—whether you have a uniformity of Text Books in the Schools under 
your supervision, and if'so, what kind of Text Books are used. Any additional 
facts, suggestions, recominendations, ete. will be gladly received. 

I trust you will not fail to communicate to this department as above desired. 
The information sought cannot be obtained irom the Annual Reports; and without 
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it we are unable to determine, with any degree of accuracy, what is the condition 
of our Schools, and what the measure of educational prosperity in our State. 
Yours truly, ; A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 
Sup't ef Public Instruction. 

Answers have been received from a large number upon whom the above call was 
made, furnishing various information. Several of the communications have been 
deemed of sufficient importance to be given a place entire in this Report. 

PARENTAL INTEREST AND CO-OPERATION, 

While in a few instances, the Reports inform us, there is a zeal manifested in the 
cause ef Popular Education, promotive of a good degree of educational prosperity ; 
at the same time there is an almost unanimous expression by the Superintendents 
with regard to the lukewarmness and indifference of parents as exhibited toward 
the Common Schools. They rarely or never enter the school room to acquaint 
themselves with what is going on there—whether the teacher is prosecuting his 
great work aright, and giving full proof of his almost divine ministry by his wise 
culture of human souls, and his training of the mortal for i:znmortality. ‘They of- 
fer no encouraging word, they lend no helping hand. This is not said or meant of 
all parents inall places. Mention is madeof honorable exceptions. But generally, 
it is complained—and generally it is wue—that there is a lack of sympathy and of sub- 
stantial interest on the part of parents, with reference to the labors and the results of 
the school room and of school exercises. Every where is it the case thata few warm- 
hearted, devoted individuals must bear the burden of interest and of duty, while the 
great mass of the people will not know or care whether their children are tardy and ir- 
regular at school, whether proper books and a sufficient number of them are provided, 
whether the teacher needs more and better tools to work with, and abetter place to 
work in; but on the contrary, perhaps, will keep their children at home for trivial 
causes—many times withdraw them entirely from school because of some fancied or 
reported offense committed by the teacher, or because they have conceived a dislike 
for him; never seeking an explanation, never offering a word of counsel nor a word of 
encouragement. No wonder, that, under such circumstances, the schools are poor, 
miserable aflairs; and that the public monies in aid of them, are, toa very great 
extent thrown away; while the evils that are thus brought upon children are nu- 
merous and appaling. 

I subjoin the following extracts : 

“Tn relation to the condition of Schools and progress of education in this Town, 
(Hubbard) I have to say that they are, in my opinion, at a rather low ebb. The 
interest manifested on the part of parents and others, is far from what it should 
be, though there are some noble exceptions. In our village (Horicon) there is in 
progress of erection a School House, 41 by 61 feet, 2 stories above the basement, 
to be completed the first of June next. The house is to cost about $9,000, when 
finished and furnished. 

The standard of qualification of Teachers is designed to be such as the wants of 
the Schools demand. The branches taught are Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar and Geography. The greatest obstacle in the way of educational pros- 
perity is a want of interest and effort on the part of parents and others. 

Town ScupertnteNDENT or Huppanp.” 


“A very considerable interest is manifested by parents on behalf of the School, 
but 1 do not think they are willing to pay enough to command the services of well 
qualified teachers. Town SUPERINTENDENT OF VINLAND.” 
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“wr here i is in our town, [ am sorry ‘to say, a great want of interest on the sant of 
parents, as evinced by their almost entire neglect to visit the Schools. Also by the 
fact, that they allow their children to be frequently absent from Scho ol. As 
near asI can ascertain, the children who pretend to attend School at all, average 
little more than half the time. This may be1 rega arded as the greatest obstacle with 
which we have to contend. _ s6 is = * What is needed 
to render the Schools more efficient and useful, is a deeper interest on the part of 
parents, manifested in the improvement of the School Houses and premises of dis- 
tricts, and in personal visitation of the Schools. 

Town SUPERINTENDENT OF DARIEN.’ 

“In some of the districts within my jurisdiction, a lively interest is felt in the 
cause of education; while in others, Schools are maintained only long enough to 
consume the public money; evincing a great lack of right feeling on “the part of 
parents. Town Surertntenpent oF West Beno.” 

“Tn answer to your Circular I have to say, that there is not that degree of inter- 
est felt in the upbuilding and prosperity of the Public Schools of the City, which 
ought to obtain in a place of its size, intelligence and future prospects. 

City SUPERINTENDENT oF Fonp pu Lac.” 

“The town of Holstein is settled almost exclusively by Germans,—three of the 
four School districts, into which the town is divided, by people coming from Schles- 
wig, Holstein; a country famous for the excellencies of its Common Schools. The 
people here are ther -efore, be general, very well edu cated, and much interested in a 
good education for their cl sildren. ¥ ” ts In the winter of 
1854-5, when the town was only divided iste two districts, we made in the largest 
of those districts an experiment, which was accompanied with the happiest results, 
The sixty—seventy scholars who attended school, we divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to their capacities, and cach class was taught during five months in a 
separate room by a qualified teacher and his assistant. Never before nor after did 
the scholars so rapidly improve. Town Surertnrenvent or N, Houstery.” 









| 
| 
| 
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“T regret that [am not able to give a more favorable report of the condition of 
our Schools, and the progress of education among us. By a few individuals there 
is a commendable zeal manifested, but with the masses at large there is compara- 
tivelv little; and but for the zeal of the former our Schools would be limited to the 
short term required by law; and were it not for the public money, I believe some 
of our districts would be without any School. 

Town ScuperinvENDENT OF ELBa.”’ 

“The Schools in this town are in a prosperous condition. The inhabitants take 
great pains to secure good teachers. Large and commodious houses are taking the 
places of log shantics. There will not be a log school house left in town after this 
year. Town SupERINTENDENT OF OAKFIELD.” 
| Too little interest is felt on the part of parents in this town. In fact this seems 
to be the greatest embarrassment the cause of education has to contend with. 


Town Scuvertvrexpes’ oF OsaKkosn.” 
“There is a great degree of interest manifested on the part of parents and 
scholars. Town SuprrintenpDent oF CLAYTON.” 


“The obstacles and embarassments are poor school houses, poor teachers, poor 
Superintendents, a lack of interest on the part of parents and district boards, and a 
greater desire to enrich the pocket than the mind. 

Town Superixrenvent ov Lewiston.” 

‘Parents and others manifest a good degree of interest, and with few exceptions 
are willing to lend a helping hand in the work of increasing the prosperity of our 
schools, and of training the. young mind and heart. 

Town ScperintexveNtT OF WALWORTH.’ 

“Parents are beginning to open their eyes to the fact, that they have noni 
to do, Town Sreerintennent oF OREGON.” 
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sy ith regard to the condition of Schools in this town, ] can say but little. I 
have thought that they were in a hopeless and helpless ‘condition, but some faint 
signs of life and progress begin to appear. Parents, as a general thing, manifest 
very little intere est in the great and important subject of education. The main 

object with a large majority of them scems to be, to use up the public money in 
time to get more, aud to send their children to school in order to keep them out of 
mischief. They know as little of what is going on in the school room, as we know 
about the intcrior of Japan or of Africa. Town SuperinrEeNDENT or WALvwic.” 











“Until within the last eight or ten months, quite too little interest has been felt 
by parents and others, Nowa different feeling is manifested. The Uniformity 
Movement has awakened new zeal on the part of parents, teachers, scholars, and 
all; and has added a mighty iinpetus to the cause of education, 

Town ScupeRiNTENDENT OF CourtTLAND.’ 


“The interest manifested by parents is far from what it should be generally. 
They are all desirous of having good schools, but are not willing to incur the ex- 
pense of providing proper school houses, and of hiring teachers of ability. In this, 
however, I do not think they are behind the people of other towns; yet they are 
not where they should be in this age of improvement and progression. 

Town Supenintenpent or Mr, PLeasant.” 





“ All seem to manifest a desire to avail themselves of every means within their 
power, to advance the education of the rising generation. | 


’ 


Town SuverinTENDENT or Consus.” | 
It has been well said, that the school room and family circles are connected 
by channels of communication. The influence of the one affects, to a greater or 
less vin the other; and if healthful agencies are in operation in the school room, 
they may be rae and counteracted, at least in part, by agencies from without. 
To reach the highest attainments of the school room, therefore, the influence with- 
out must be in harmony with that within. Parents must co-operate with and as- 
sist both teacher and scholars. They should contribute their part to maintain 
proper authority and wholesome discipline. ‘They should imbue the minds of their 
children, to as great an extent as possible, with the love of Knowledge and of 
right. Under proper regulations at home, the children should be trained for the 
school room. Good counsel and corresponding action in the family circle will fit 
them, in a great degree, for the school. Nor can the responsibilities of parents be 
wholly met by doing their duty at home. They should visit the school often—be- 
come acquainted with the teacher, his wants and trials; and instead of listening to 
that mischievous gossip,and those frivolous excuses, which result in destroying 
the harmony of the school, and depriving the children of its advantages, judge for 
themselves, from personal observation, of all that is reported, and of all that is go- 
ingon. While the school is in session no trivial excuse should be allowed to justi- 
fy achild’s abscence. When parents shall become thus interested, and shall thus 
do, the welfare of the individual, the improvement at home, the good of society, 
and the prosperity of the State shall be permanently established. 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The Reports nearly all concur in representing a large proportion of our school 
houses as being far from what they should be with regard to size, location, accom- 
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| modations, &c. From a personal inspection of them, in many parts of the State, I 
i know that that they are mean, murderous things, the most of them. Often I have 
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id found them located in close proximity to a slough or marsh, where the children, in 
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the summer season, could recreate tl shasneabven toe engaging in the two-fold and in- 
teresting employment, as Dr. Hoy says, of catching tadpoles and the fever and 
ague! Nearly ninety-nine out of every hundred of our school houses should be 
torn down or greatly improved, and given a far different location. As they now are, 
they are stinted in the ground they occupy, stinted in room, stinted in God’s free 
air, and in short are destitute of almost every thing that ought to be regarded pre- 
requisite in a place of education. Yet in them our children must be huddled, and 
if the weather be a little cold—especially if it be in the winter season—every door 
and window must be closed, all air excluded—though in five minutes the inmates 
breathe up all the room contains—the stove be well fed, and ainid the press, the 
heat, a vitiated atmosphere, and the pantings for breath, the process goes on of rear- 
ing the tender thought, and teaching the young idea how to shoot! The idea of 
developing and training young minds under such circumstances is preposterous in 
the extreme. No wonder that our children are feeble and sickly ; that they droop 
and fade like autumn flowers under such treatment, and early pass away. 

In my travels over the State, I have every where observed with deepest regret, 

school houses of recent construction, of the same old class as to style, finish and 
arrangement; set down, perhaps, on a bit of low, waste land; or on a high,‘bleak 
eminence, with nothing comfortable, convenient, pleasant or attractive about them, 
Modern improvements have been repudiated altogether, and sums of money expend- 
ed for coarse, clumsy-looking affairs, and of bad internal arrangement, that would 
have sufficed to erect edifices of neat architectural design, and every way adapted 
to school purposes, with respect to the health and comfort of their occupants. 

Scattered throughout the Reports of Town Superintendents are expressions like 
ie “There are many poor school houses in this town.” “In the district in 
which I live, the school has been kept in an old log school house for years.” “In 
district No. 2. school has heen kept so far in a shanty, and the people are quarrel- 
ing over a site for a new house.” (Profitable employment!) ‘Should I mention 

particular embarrassment I suppose it would be that common one; school 
houes built in bad taste, with too little reference to pleasantness of location.” Of 
a schoool house in one of our most flourishing cities it is said. ‘The one in the 
south district is small, ill-ventilated, old, and altogether inadequate to the wants of 
the district in which there are about 1000 scholars. 

But there is a brighter side to this picture. Says one, ‘‘ Suitable houses have 
been built, mostly within the past year, costing from four hundred and fifty to one 
thousand dollars. ‘Two are excellent stone edifices.” Others report to the same 
effect. The balance when struck, however, is largely in favor of the dark side. 
The value of a large majority of school houses in the State, as per the Returns of 

‘lerks of County Boards, is estimated below $150,—many no higher than $50,— 
and one, at least, is said to be worth the incredible sum of threc cents! This pre- 
supposes “ three ie parents. And we have only to suppose farther a three cent 
teachei, and a three cent school, to complete a very interesting and prosperous state 
of things! 

So far as possible the pleasantest spot should be chosen for the School House, 
embracing at least one acre of ground. If there are three or five acres, al! the bet- 
ter. This should be enclosed by a neat, substantial fence, and the rear portion di- 
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vided into two play grounds. Reserving sufficient ground in front for shrubbery and 
flowers, the building of chaste design, should be erected. It should be of ample 
size, and if for a Union or Graded School, or for a Central School or Free Academy, 
from two to three stories in height. The finish should be neat and substantial. 
The internal arrangement should be mainly with reference to comfort and health. 
The furniture should be abundant, and of the most approved fashion and make. 
High walls, white as marb!e, hung round with maps, charts and pictures, should 
give to the place a cheerful, inviting air, and render it most attractive. Especially 
ought means to be provided for the most thorough ventilation. 

The School House being finished and furnished after the manner deseribed, let 
the entire grounds be surrounded by two rows of shade trees, and otherwise im- 
proved and ornamented ; and we then have provided the place for a Jive teacher to 
work in, and furnished him in part with tools to work with; and the whole shall 
constitute the most profitable investment fer our children that we could possibly 
have made. 

I would in this connection respectfully call the attention of the Legislature to a 
work entitled Barnard’s School Architecture, which furnishes most valuable infor- 
mation respecting the building, furnishing, &c. of school houses; and I would re- 
commend that provision be made for furnishing a copy at least to every town in the 
State. (For further notice of this invaluable work, see Appendix.) 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 
I insert here, as furnishing my views of an enlightened supervision, and to what 
it should extend, a Circular addressed by this Department to Town Superin- 





tendents. 
CIRCULAR. 
Orrick OF SuPERINTENDENT OF Pustiic INstructton, } 
Madison, » —, 1856. ( 
GenTLEMEN :—For the purpose of eliciting information, awakening new interest, 


and stimulating to greater effort, with reference to, and in behalf of, the Cause of 


Education in our State, [ address you in this manner, 

Great and important interests are intrusted to your supervision, and on your well- 
directed labors will largely depend the welfare and prosperity of our Common 
Schools. 

* oy os * * *k xk *k * 

Good and suitable school houses are needed—such as in situation, size and ar- 
rangement shall be adapted to promote the health and comfort of pupils, and to af- 
ford the teacher all desirable facilities tor imparting instruction. So far as advice, 
persuasion and argument will avail, see to it that commodious and pleasant school 
buildings are furnished in your several localities—that spacious and ornamented 
grounds be attached—that they be situated, not on the borders of swamps and frog- 
ponds, but on elevated and pleasant places. 

Your supervision will also extend to the proper furnishing of school houses—to 
the necessary apparatus—to the library—to the out-houses, &e. All school rooms 
should possess ample means for thorough ventilation. ‘They should be supplied 
with maps, charts, models, and objects of Natural History ; as children especially 
learn and understand much more readily, and remember more perfectly and perma- 
nently, what they sez, than what they acquire in any other way. The more these 
outward helps of real utility are multiplied, the more attractive and successful will 
| be our schools. It has been truly and forcibly remarked, that, though there is no 





royal road to knowledge, theve is a natural road to it; and the more the nature of 
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things i is a exbdiied 3 in the course of te: aching. the more rapid and thorough w ‘il he 
the course of the pupil. 

The Examination of Teachers is an important duty with which you are charged. 
It is, indeed, a work of the last importance, and of extreme difficulty. None other 
given you to do, tells with such power upon our schools either for good or evil. By 
your decision with respect to teachers shall be determined the character of these 
schools, and to no small extent what shall be the characters of cur children to their 
dying day. How thorough, therefore, ought to be your examination !—how cau- 
tious ia granting certificates of qualification save to instructors of intelligence and 
moral worth! 

Never hesitate for a moment to annul the certificate of one who shall prove to be, 
on trial, an unworthy and incompetent teacher. Never fail to stand by, encourage 
and sustain the teacher who is faithful and true. 

You will strive for a uniformity of Text Books within your several jurisdictions, 
and so far as you can consistently, co-operate with this Department in introducing 
such uniformity throughout the State. 

For the purposes of mutual counsel, co-operation and preparation, and that you 
may the more surely and largely promote the great educational interests entrusted 
to your supervision, [ would recommend, that, as often as twice a year, vou meei in 
County Convention, and that you invite the presence of teachers an d friends of 
education, and their participation in your d jeliberation: s and discussions 

This De ‘partment would earnestly invite your frequent paces More 
minute details of the condition of schools, than is furnished in the Annual Reports, 
is greatly desired. When you have completed your quarterly visitations, please 
forward an account of each school—its condition, prospects, name of its teacher, 
and whether parents take an interest in its prosperity —together with such sugges- 
tions, recommendations and inquiries as you may deem profitable and important. 

Trusting that you will continue to labor earnestly and intelligently for the pro- 
motion of the highest interests of the schools of Wisconsin—that you will bring to 
the work in which you are engaged the best qualities of the mind and heart, witha 
full and clear conception of the vast responsibilities of the office in which you 
serve, I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
A, CONSTANTINE BARRY. 

Without doubt we need a more able and efficient supervision of the common 
schools than is now furnished. In saying this, I would not seem, even by implica- 
tion, to find fault with any who hold the office and exercise the functions of Town 
Superintendent. If not always possessed of the highest qualification, they are 
generally interested, well-meaning, faithful men, and honestly discharge their duty 
with what ability they have. In any event, it cannot be said that they seek or ac- 
cept the office for the sake of pecuniary recompense, or for the honors which belong 
to high official position. And yet is their office a most honorable one, and [ am 
sometimes inclined to believe that itis more to be a good Town Superintendent than 
to be Governor of a State. He is supervising interests which underlie the pros- 
perity of communities and nations, and superintending processes which result in 
making more than Governors and Kings—in making MEN. 

I said that we needed a more able and efficient supervision of the schools. This 
is conceded by Town Superintendents themselves, who are in a situation to discern 
and appreciate what is needed. The following testimony, gathered from the Re- 
ports, is submitted for consideration : 


supervisory and otherwise, transacted by a County Superintendent, who should re- 
ceive a liberal salary, it w ould be beneficial. 
Town SuPERINTENDENT OF VINLAND.” 
————f 


“T think if the office of Town Superintendent was abolished, andall the business, | 
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“T have long been of the opinion that it would be beneficial to the cause of 
education, to doaway with the office of Town Superintendent, and to have one man 
in each county who should devote his attention entirely to the schools. 

TowN SUPERINTENDENT OF CorraGe Grove.” 

“T would have a law creating the office of County Superintendent, or Assembly 
District Superintendent. Town SUPERINTENDENT OF Even.” 

“My plan would be to adopt the Ohio and New York system of Inspection. 

Town Scprrintenpenr oF Fountain Prarrim.” 

“T think having 2 thorough man in each county, acting in the capacity of Super- 
intendent, would be beneficial to our common schools. 

Town SupertnteNDENT oF Bic Sprina. 

“Tn view of still further inereasing the efficiency of the present system, I would 
recommend that the Legislature make provision for the office of County Superin- 
tendent, or a Superintendent for each Assembly District, as the case may be. I 
think that such an oflicer, acting in concert with the present Town Superintendents 
and District Boards, would impart a wholesome and valuable stimulus to the 
educational cause. The duties of this officer ought to be very clearly defined by 
law. He ought to visit schools, in company with Town Superintendents, as often 
as requisite, and deliver lectures and extempore addresses on suitable occasions. 
His compensation should be liberal. I believe that great and untold benefits 
would result to the rising generation, and the cause of education generally be pro- 
moted thereby. Town Scurerrstrenpent or Waite Oak Sprines.” 

Many others concur in the foregoing expression of opinion, while none dissent 
therefrom. 

The abolition of the office of Town Superintendent is, perhaps, of questionable 
policy, while a provision for an additional and more able and thorough supervision 
is imperatively demanded by existing and urgent needs. An Assembly District or 
County Supervision, I think would be too burdensome to be patiently borne by our 
people. A Superintendent for each Judicial District would perhaps sufilciently 
meet every demand, while the increased taxation for the payment of salary wouid 
scarcely be felt. Within the limits of such a jurisdiction, an able, talented and 
efficient officer certainly could be found, through whose intelligent and energetic 
and persevering labor, our common schools would be greatly improved, parents 
aroused and interested, good teachers approbated and sustained, difficulties adjust- 
ed, the entire public mind enlisted, and educational reform go forth over the State 
as terrible to ultra-conservatism and anti-progress as an army with banners. 

The intelligent and active Town Superintendent of Hubbard, a devoted friend of 
our common schools, proposes a similar plan or system of supervision. His views 





are as follows: 


“The State Superintendency should be continued as now. And then the State 
should be divided into districts composed of say fifty or more towns each, for which 
districts Superintendents should be elected or appointed, who should devote the 
entire time to the legitimate work of their office. He should hold at least one 
Convention in each town in his district annually. Lvery teacher with the Town 
Superintendent should be required to be present. 

The Town Superintendent of each town should be required during the progress 
of the schools within his jurisdiction, to hold a meeting every alternate Saturday, 
composed of the teachers in the several districts, for mutual conference, interchange 
of thought, discussion, &c. 

I would have the salaries of the District Superintendents such as should com- 
mand the services of competent men, and enable them to devote their whole time 
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and energies to the duty of promoting the best interests of the Common Schools. 








The Town Superintendents should be paid for their time while attending the i 
Convention and meetings at which they were required to be present, the same as | i 
though they were engaged in visiting schools, and examining teachers, or in the dis- ! yi 
charge of any other duty enjoined upon them. So with respect to the wages of | iff 
teachers—when in conference with the Town Superintendent on alternate Satur- | Ht 
days, I would have their wages continue the same as though they were engaged | i 
in teaching. if 

Tam satisfied that even $10,000 per annum taken from the income of the School | i“ 

Fund, and expended for competent labor, on the above or some similar plan, would | if 
be far more promotive of the educational interest of the State, than to expend the | tf 
} whole amount for teacher’s wages.” a 
| Additional remarks on the subject of School Supervision, together with a Bill for | oy 
an act creating the office of District Superintendent, will be found in the appendix. | Hy 
The attention of the Legislature is earnestly called to the subject. i 


TEACHERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 


I know of no more important and responsible position, than that of Teacher. I 
know of no weight of obligation like that which rests upon him who assumes the 


sublime ‘task of developing and training an immortal mind. And yet how many | wh 
engage in the work of the Teacher with no adequate idea of what it is; of its vast- | 


ness, the careful preparation it requires, and the varied and intelligent labors de- 
mandei for its perfect accomplishment. ‘Let the Teacher,” says Northend, “ well i 
consider the high and important nature of the duties incumbent on him. The a 
youth, entrusted to his care and training, are the daily and hourly recipients of ‘4 


impressions which will contribute to increase their future weal or woe. Then 
should he not, by the prompt and faithful discharge of every duty, strive only to 
make such impressions as will prove salutary.” { 

“‘ What the teacher is in his general character,” says Prof. Haddock, “his princi- 
ples of life, his personal habits, his individual objects, his tastes and amusements, 4 
his whole bearing and demeanor, has as much to do in forming the spirit and shap- 
ing the destiny of his pupils as his more direct instructions. There is a certain air 
about a man, or, rather, a certain spiritin him, which determines, to a great degree, 
the influence of his whole life. It is not exactly what he knows, or what he says, 
or what he does, but a peculiar style of character in all these respects,—that makes i 
him one and the same man, every where, and upon all occasions. If of the right 
sort,—bright, earnest, open, kindly, full of cheerful hopes, and ennobled by rever- 
ence for truth and love of goodness,—this general character is itself a school, a 
model for young ambition, a fountain of good thoughts, a silent, insinuating, living 
stream, nourishing the roots and opening the buds of spring. In this character we 
find the elements of that enthusiasm, without which great things are never done by 


—— 


any body, in any sphere of life—a heavenly, divine spirit, moving us to attempt E | 

good ends by manly effort, and, with an eye fixed on high objects, to labor earnest- a 
ly and long, with a sturdy heart and cheerful face.” | 

“Let him daily enter,” says another speaking of the teacher, “with fresh prepara- z 





tion, with interest, with energy, with the spirit of love, and a sound mind, upon * 
his labors. Let him, atall times, feel that principle of love, and that sincere devo- 
tion to his profession, which are to be regarded as the sign and measure of high 
souls, and which, wisely directed, will accomplish much. His calling is honorable, “8 
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and his labors will be felt and appreciated if he is faithful. Let him not be satis- 
fied with his past success ner with his present attainments. Let his motto ever be, 
—Onward and upward. 

‘* Let him also be impressed with the vast importance of hisoffice. He deals with 
the mind. He is called to educate immortal beings. Te is stamping upon their 
souls impressions that will endure ‘when the sun shall be blotted out, and the moon 
and stars shall withdraw their shining.’ Should there be given to such teacher a 
broad tablet of polished silver, upon which he were required to inscribe some sen- 


> 


timent, to be read by thousands on earth and by angels in heaven, he would trem- 
ble in view of the important duty; he would desire that the sentiment might be 
truthful and wise, and such as would be approved above. Now, there are placed in 
the hands of every teacher many tablets,—not, indeed, of silver and gold, but tab- 
lets that shall endure when silver and gold shall have perished,—the immortal 
tablets of youthful minds. Upon these teachers are inscribing principles and sen- 
timents, which thousands of their fellow-men will read with grief or joy, which all 
the angels of light will one day look upon with tears, or behold with exultations 
of joy.” 

It is gratifying to know, that in our State we have an increasingly large number 
of competent and faithful teachers—professional teachers, who do honor to their 
profession, and are accomplishing a noble work in their chosen field of labor. On 
the other hand it is painful to know, that there are a far larger number of poorly 
qualified if not absolutely incompetent teachers, who merely “keep school” for 
want of other satisfactory employment, or as a stepping-stone to other business. 
They have no rational idea, no adequate conception of the duties of the school 
room—many of them destitute of either natural or acquired qualification for their 
vocation. Yet into their keeping are committed the vastest interests, and without 
a knowledge of either the theory or practice of teaching, to them is committed the 
training of young, immortal minds. 

Perhaps the greatest, most pressing educational want of our State is, at the pre- 
sent time,—a larger supply than we have of good, competent, faithful, professional 
teachers, I quote from the reports on this subject:— 

‘““We want a better class of teachers.” 

“There is with usa lack of good teachers. The qualifications of teachers are 
generally meagre—there are some honorable exceptions.” 

“The most serious difficulty consists in the incompetency of teachers. Good 

eachers are not to be found in sufficient numbers to supply the schools. T have 
recently examined three applicants for our school—the third being a young lady, 
whose qualifications I regarded as far superior to those of the other two. She is a 
good natural reader, spells well, writes a fair legible hand, butis very deficient in 
Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. Tn answer to the question, “ By what other 
namesis the Earth known,” she said, “By the names of Giobe, Hemisphere and 
New World.” 








“T have been obliged, from necessity, to grant certificates to teachers when I 
would have limited them, not only to a particular district, but to a single term of 
three months, if I could.” 

“Our teachers are far from reaching any superior standard of qualification.— 
True, there are some honorable exceptions. Our Town Superiutendents are doubt- 
less to be blamed in part for this state of things. It seems to me that in justice to 
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the public, and for our own credit, we should promptly reject all that class of teach- 
ers who do not come up fully to some fair standard of qualification. Better that 
the doors of our school-rooms be closed for a twelvemonth, than that they be open- 
ea for the reception of teachers who are incompetent to discharge the duties of in- 
struction and discipline. Theteacher, more than any thing else, makes the school.” 


“There is a great want of experienced teachers. We have often to hire mere 
boys to teach our winter schools.” 


‘The education of our teachers is perhaps sufficient, but they lack the ability to 
teach.” 

“T have great distrust of the ability of these young half-fledged teachers who 
are thronging the country. Some of them may, and indeed do, succeed; but the 
majority of them fail—if not in getting through a term of school, in doing any 
good.” 

“* * * * * * Tf a teacher presented himself with a certificate granted by some 
partial Superintendent at the East, he was permitted to go into school without many 
line tae a , ~ oe 
questions being asked him. Owing to the laxity on the part of our school officers, 
the schools were filled with a class of teachers who did not know enough to take 
proper care of themselves. There were exceptions, of course; but poor teachers 
were the rule.” 

“Qualified teachers, particularly females, cannot be had. Often I have had the 
inquiry minde under these circumstances, ‘ What shall we do?—for teachers we 
must have.” 

“The qualifications of teachers are very limited.” 

“The standard of qualification of teachers is low.” 

“Tt would give me pleasure to beable to say to you, that our teachers are as well 
qualified as they sheuld be. About one half of them are tolerably competent— 
the others are serving in the capacity of teachers for the want of proper instruc- 
tors to supply their places.” 

“ Able teachers are not easily found, and they probably will not be for a while 
to come. In the country, where schools are tunght for a few months only every 
year, teaching cannot become a profession, and the task is undertaken by young 
men and ladies who enter upon it as a temporary business, and do not make any 
great effort to improve themselves as teachers. Perhaps to make good teachers 
more common, something should be done to render their situation more desirable.” 

Similar report is made from nearly every town in the State. Inquiry is made of 
us almost daily; ‘‘Can you not send us a good teacher?” We know of none out 
of employment to send. What then shall be done by way of meeting the demand ? 
What? save by improving those now in our schools, and raising up and qualifying 
any additional supply that may be required. This may be done, in part, by means of 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


These have proved themselves very efficient agencies in the work of preparing 
teachers for their high and responsible calling. They have tended to elevate the 
standard of qualification wherever they have been introduced and sustained.— 
When properly organized and conducted they impart instruction eminently adapted 
to the wants of teachers. They unfold the true theory of teaching, reduce that 
theory to practice, and impart through lectures and otherwise, a vast amount of 
information of a practical and useful character. Teachers go from them impressed 
with a truer estimate of the capacity and magnitude of their employment, with their 
enthusiasm enkindled, anda determination'to be more and do more than ever before. 
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The first Institutes were held in the State of New York, and were attended with é 
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signal success. From thence they were introduced into Massachusetts, and of the 
experiment there, Gov. Briggs bore this testimony :—‘In every instance, the re- 
sult was most satisfactory and auspicious. I had the pleasure of witnessing the 
exercises and proceedings of one of those interesting assemblages, The punctual- 
ity, attention, improvement, and entire devotion to the great purpose for which 
they came together, on the part of the members, were worthy of all praise. May 
not,some legislative aid and encouragement be given to a measure which looks en- 
tirely to the increased qualification of teachers, and the improvement of Common 


































Schools?’ I repext this question, and address it to the Legislature of Wisconsin— 
May not some Legislative aid and encouragement be given to Teachers’ Institutes 
here? A small appropriation annually from the School Fund in support of them, 
would furnish and endow an instrumentality of conceded power and usefulness in- 
the work of preparing teachers. 

With reference to Teachers’ Institutes the Hon. Henry Barnard says :— 


~~ 


“We have no hesitation in saying, that a judicious application of one-fifth of the 
sum appropriated unanimously by the House of Representatives, to promote the 
education of teachers for Common Schools, in different sections of the State, would 
have accomplished more for the usefulness of the coming winter schools, and the ul- 
timate prosperity of the school system, than the expenditure of half the avails of 
the School Fund in the present way. One thousand, at least, of the eighteen hun- 
dred teachers, would have enjoyedsn opportunity of critically revising the studies 
which they will be called upon to teach, with a full explanation of all the princi- 
ples involved, and with reference to the connection which one branch of knowledge 
bears to another, and also the best method of communicating each, and the adapta- 
tion of the different methods to different minds. ‘They would have become familiar 
with the views and methods of experienced teachers, as they are carried out in | 
better conducted schools than those with which they have been familiar. They | 
would have entered upon their schools with a rich fund of practical knowledge, 
gathered from observation, conversation and lectures; and with their own defective, 
erroneous, and perhaps mischievous views corrected and improved, Who can tell 
how many minds will be perverted, how many tempers ruined, how much injury 
done to the heart, the morals, and the manners of children, in consequence of the 
injudicious methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter ? 
The heart, the manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be, 
in the eye of the State, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view to qualify himself for his profesaion; and yet the teacher is compelled 
to do so under the present order of things. [flow true is this remark as applied to 
our own State! Our teachers, the mass of them, have no other place in which to 
qualify themselves save the school-room in which they are employed, and no other 
means of preparation save those which it furnishes. So that teaching, with them, 
is an experimenting process, which is as likely to result in evil as good.] He has 
no opportunity afforded him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade: and if he 
had, there is but little inducement held out for him to do this. No man is so in- 
sane as to employ a workman to construct any valuable or delicate piece of mech- 
anism, who is to learn how to do it for the very first time on that article. No one 
employs any other than an experienced artist to repair a watch. No parent en- 
trusts the management ef a law-suit, involving his property or reputation, to an 
attorney who has not studied his profession and given evidence of his ability. No 
one sends for a physician to administer to his health, who has not studied the hu- 
man constitution, and the nature and uses of medicine. No one sends a shoe to be 
inended, or a horse to be shod, ora plough to be repaired, except to an experienced 
workman; and yet parents will employ teachers, who are to educate their children 
for two worlds,—who are to mould, and fashion and develop that most delicate, 
complicated and wonderful piece of mechanism, the human being,—the most deli- 
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cate and wonderful of all God’s creation, pails fit them for usefulness i in life, ‘te ie 
come upright and intelligent witnesses, jurors, electors, legislators, and rulers, safe 
in their power to resist the manifold temptations to vice and crime which will beset 
their future path,—who are destitute of all adequate preparation, of all right quali- 
fication, for a task of such amazing responsibility for their high vocation.’ 


But it is impossible that Teachers’ Institutes—efficient and useful as they are in 
the training and instruction of youth—should fully meet the demand for higher ac- 
quirements, and a more adequate preparation for the duties of the school room. 
They may and do accomplish very much, and are important, and indeed, necessary 
instrumentalities, in the work of qualifying teachers; but ought rather to be re- 
garded as auxiliary to a superior instrumentality—a permanent institution—sup- 
plying more abundant aid and exerting a larger influence in the prosecution of its 
one great object,—the raising up and equip ane’ of professional teachers for the 
common schools. ‘This instrumentality—this institution, is the 

NORMAL SCHOOL, 

In view of the importance of the teachers’ oftice—the arduousness of his 
labor, the sacredness of his duties, and his responsibilities—a thorough prepara- 
tory training must be regarded as indispensible. Hence the necessity of an 
institution erected and consecrated for and to the one sole and only purpose of 
affording instruction, by wise and powerful helps, in the theory and practice of the 
teacher's profession. 

Below will be found an able article, from the pen of Hon. Horace Mann, on the 
Rise and Progress of Normal Schools, together with remarks, ecsthencndie ete., 
with regard to their utility and importance. I ask for it a careful and attentive 
perusal, and trust that its facts, arguments and appeals may secure that action from 
our Legislature which will result in giving to Wisconsin an institution so imperi- 





ously demanded by the best interests of our public schools. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


“The word ‘norma?’ is derived from a Latin word, which originally and literally 





signifies a * sguare’,—the instrument used by carp enters or builders. In its figur- 
ative sense, as applied to schools, it means a rule, a patiern, a model; or, more 
ger nerally and modestly, an aid or agency to teach teachers how to teach. A 


ormal School, then, signifies a school where the principles of teaching are taught, 
ail where the art of teaching i is exemplified in practice. 

“«The first regular seminary for teachers,’ says Dr. Bache in his report on 
education in Europe, p. 122, ‘was established at Stettin in Pomersnia, 1753.’ It is 
doubtless true that the preparation of teachers was one of the objects of Franke, in 
establishing the celebrated Orphan House, at Halle, in 1704; and probably the 

same purpose was incidentally entertained in founding literay ry institutions in 
Koningsberg, Wesel, Gotha, and in other places at a still earlier date. i ™ 

After the schoo! at Stettin, came one at Berlin, in 1748; at Hanover, in 1757 ; 

a Catholic one and a Protestant ore at Breslau, in 1765 and 1767; and soon after- 
wards, many others in different parts of Germany. ig 2s ” a - 
As late, however, as the year 1770, teaching in the People’ s Schools, (Volk 
Schulen,) was a mere mechanic art, like cobbling ; and in those days it was a cur- 
rent saying in Germany, that he who cannot learn to plough will make a school- 
master. 

“Since the year 1800, seminaries for teachers have been constantly increasing in 
number and improving in character. In several of the German States, a sufficient 
number of teachers is prepared to furnish one for each school. " ig 2 
“In Holland, the celebrated Normal School of Mr. Prinsen was established in 
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1816. Since that time, Normal Schools have been introduced into all the countries 
of Europe, where intelligence is honored, or the education of the people numbered 
amongst the duties of government. 

“The French law of Primary Instruction, passed in 1833, provided that there 
should be a Normal Schoo! in each of the eighty-six departments into which France 
was divided. 

“There are three Normal Schools in Scotland, which hive been in successful 
operation for several years. 

“At Battersea, in England, one was opened, a few years since, by the private 
enterprize of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth. This has now been adopted by the govern- 
ment. The Church of England party has established another at Chelsea, near 
London. 

“Tn 1838, the National Board of Education for Ireland founded a Normal School 
at Dublin. 

“ After the revolution of 1820, which separated Belgium from Holland, it was 
found that education, in the former country, was retrograding. But in 1842, the 
government of Belgium organized a new school system for itself. ‘This system pro- 
vided for two Normal Scheols. 

“ By intelligence received by a late steamer, (1846) we are informed that the 
Sultan of Turkey is taking efficient measures to extend education among his peo- 
ple; and that, for this purpose, he has appointed a Minister of Public Instruction, 
and is about to establish a Normal School, the teachers of which are to be brought 
from Western Europe. 

“Tn relation to all the countries of Europe, where Normal Schools have been es- 
tablished for a sufficient length of time to exhibit the fair results of the experiment, 
we have the concurrent testimony of every distinguished European, and of every 
intelligent American who has visited those schools, that Popular Education has ad- 
vanced just in proportion to their numbers and to the efficiency and skill with 
which they have been conducted. In 1835, Lord Brougham declared, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, that ‘seminaries for training masters are an invalu»ble gift to man- 
kind; and lead to the indefinite improvement of education. It is this,’ he further 
adds, ‘which above everything else, we ought to labor to introduce into our sys- 
tem.’ Cousin, in his report on education in Holland, says, ‘I attach the greatest 
importance to Normal Primary Schools, and consider that all future suecess in the 
education of the people depends upon them.’ 

“Thus we see that the Protestant King of Prussia and the Catholic King of 
Saxony ; the Protestant government of Holland and the Catholic government of 
France and Belgium; the Episcopal party in England, and the Presbyterians in 
Scotland; and both Protestants and Catholics in Ireland,—have adopted this pow- 
erful instrumentality for promoting education. So the despotism of Prussia, and 
the almost republican governments of Saxony and [Holland, an! the enlightened 
monarchies of France and Great Britain, have united on the same course of policy 
for the improvement of their people. Even the Sultan of Turkey is so far liberali- 
zing his policy, as to adopt the Normal School. Admitting that we ought not to 
be greatly supprised, if some of our own State governments, and some of the lead- 
ing men of our own State and National Councils, should fail to see the utility and 
the necessity of Normal Schools so early or so clearly as they have been seen by 
most of the governments and statesmen of Europe, still it would be cause for pro- 
found mortification and sorrow, to find them a great way behind Turkey. 

“Tn this country, as early as 1825, that distinguished statesman, De Witt Clin- 
ton, then Governor of New York, distinctly recommended to the consideration of 
the Legislature ‘the education of competent teachers.’ In his message of 1826, 
he said, ‘I therefore recommend a seminary for the education of teachers.’ 

‘- Unfortunately, a different scheme was projected, and a different policy prevailed 
in that great State. In 1826, when Gov. Clinton recommended ‘a seminary for the 
education of teachers,’ Mr. John C. Spencer was Chairman of the Literature Com- 
mittee in the Senate. In his report for thatyear, he says: ‘Our great reliance for 
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nurseries of teachers must be placed on colleges and academies.’ To carry out this 
idea, Mr. Spencer, from the same Committee, in the following year, reported a bill 
appropriating $150,000, to constitute a fund whose income should be divided 
among the academies. 6 ‘e te sy mn 4 _ * 

No greater practical fallacy was ever conceived, as has been most disastrously 
proved by the event. 

“Tn 1830, the sum distributed to the academies, to enable them to prepare teach- 
ers, was $10,000, and the sum of $169,716 had already been expended upon them. 
Four years more passed away; the academies received their annual dividends; but, 
alas! the supply of teachers was, as yet, theoretic only. The scheme was there- 
fore modified. Instead of dividing the bounty of the State between all the acade- 
mies, then amounting to fifty-five or sixty, the sum of $12,000 was divided 
amongst eight academies;—one in each senatorial district,—and these academies 
were required to open a special teachers’ department, for qualifying teachers for 
Common Schools. ‘This plan went into operation in 1855. Three years afterwards, 
namely, in 1837, Gov. Marcy, after referring to the fact that colleges and academies 
had been relied on to supply the deficiency of well-qualified teachers, said, ‘ But 
it has been quite evident, for sometime, that farther provision ought to be made by 
Legislative authority to satisfy the public wants in this respect.’ Accordingly, the 
sum of $28,000 a year was granted to the academies, and sixteen, instead of eight, 
required to engage in the preparation of Common School teachers. In 1840, after 
two years’ farther trial of the experiment, Mr. Spencer, then State Superintendent 


| of Common Schools, appointed commissioners to visit the beneficiary academies, 


and to inquire into the working of the plan. Dr. A. Potter, then a Professor in 
Union College, now Bishop Potter. of Pennsylvania, was one of the Commissioners. 
In January, 1841, along report, prepared by him, was published. Acknowledging 
that the academies had rendered some service, he pointed out the intrinsic defects of 
the system, and closed by recommending a Normal School. But Mr. Spencer, in 
his report for the same year, pertinaciously adhered to the plan, which, fifteen be- 
fore, he had proposed; and he submitted an argument to prove, in spite of all the 
light of experience, that Normal Schools were no better for the preparation of 
teachers, than teachers’ departments in academies. His remedy was to enlist more 
academies in the work. Accordingly, in 1841, cight more academies were desig- 
nated and called into the service. But nothing could overcome the inherent defects 
of the system itself; and after two years’ further trial, that enlightened advocate 
of schools, the Hon. Samuel Young, reported that the whole scheme,—‘ the special 
qualification of teachers for Common Schools,’—by means of teachers’ departments 
in the academies, had ‘practically failed.’ 

“Taught, by sad experience, the insufficiency of her former course, New York, in 
the year 1844, took vigorous measures to redeem her time. The Legislature of that 
year, by a unanimous vote, made an outright grant of $50,000, or $10,000 a year, 
for five years, for the support of a Normal School. The school was opened at Al- 
bany, in December of the same year, under the care of David P. Page Esq., and is 
now (1856) prosecuting its labors with triumphant success. Already it has com- 
mended itself to the judgment, and won the approval, of the great body of teach- 
ers of that State. Here and there it meets opponents among them, but in regard 
to some of these opponents, we know that their minds and hearts are as lean and 
destitute of all intellectual and moral gratifications for school-keeping, as Calvin 
Edson’s bones are of flesh. 

Let it not be inferred from any thing we have said respecting the inability of the 
academies in New York to furnish a supply of competent teachers, that we would 
disparage their merits, or derogate at all from the value of their appropriate labors. 

They failed because they undertook to accomplish more than it is given to any 
one institution to do—to prepare one set of students for college, another for the 
different departments of educated labor, and a third as teachers of our Common 
Schools. The last, or the first two, are as much as any institution can effect; and 
if more is attempted, some part of the — will be imperfectly done. 
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[ ‘ Massachusetts has her three Normal Schools, Connecticut one, Michigan one,,. 
andif our memory is not at fault, a few other States have each one, and every 
where they meet with the cordial and united approval of our most distinguished 
educational men. Without them no system of public instruction can be deemed 


complete.” 

It cannot be doubted that we are as favorably situated now as we ever shall be 
for entering upon this noble enterprize. Perhaps never, at any time, shall we 
more need an institution for the education of teachers than at present. Why, then, 
should we not immediately go about the work of furnishing it? Many of our 
villages and cities, I doubt not, would cheerfully donate the necessary grounds and 
a large amount of the means requisite for a suitable edifice, could they thereby se- 
cure to themselves the location of such a school. This done, a few thousand 
dollars annually from the income of the School Fund, would suffice to keep the in- 
stitution in successful operation, and to furnish the State with a class of well 
trained and competent teachers. 

I take pleasure in again alluding to a thoughtful and wise provision of the Board 
of Regents of the State University, by which a Normal Department has been 
established therein, and given in charge of an able and accomplished Professor, — 
Daniel Read, L. L.D. If the University Fund is not adequate to this end, I should 
be in favor of aiding from the income of the School Fund in the endowment of the 
Department of ‘Theory and Practice of Elementary Instruction.” This done, the 
University will in part occupy its true position—of which I have elsewhere 
spoken—and assist greatly in the work of furnishing well trained and accomplished 
teachers for the common schools. “It is greatly to be desired,” to use the language 
of Chancellor Lathrop, “ that the educational organism of the State should present 
a skillfully arranged and well compacted system, from the District School to the 
University.” But how shall this desire be fulfilled, save by placing the University, 
not nominally and in part, but in fact and entire at the head of our common schools,. 
as one of and among them? This will be the perfection of the educational system 
of Wisconsin. Thisalone will save to us the University, unshorn of its strength 
and its endowments, and made ten-fold more efficient and powerful as the highost 
educational instrumentality of our State. 

Pardon the digression—I was speaking of the Normal Department of the Uni- 
versity. I make no objection to the most liberal endowment of it, but after this has 
beeu secured, there is still to be made, in my opinion, a separate, special institution 
for the preparation of teachers. Such hasbeen the experience of other States, and 
in proof of it [refer to the able article of Horace Mann, before mentioned. The 
University can do much—our Colleges, Academies and High Schools can do much, 
by way of educating professional teachers for our Public Schools ; but they cannot 
do all, nor nigh meet the great and increasing demand. Do all they can, then will 
there be abundant room and opportunity for the State Normal School. 

I feel to urge this subject upon the attention of the Legislature, and shall hope 
for favorable action with reference thereto. Your aid is not invoked on the behalf 
of a new and untried experiment, nor of an oldand unsuccessful one, Silas Wright, 
when Governor of New York, in his message of 1846, thus called attention to the 
Normal School then recently established in that State: 

‘* By an act’passed on the 7th of May, 1844, the Legislature appropriated money 
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for the establishment of a ‘Normal School, for the instruction and practice of 

teachers of Common Schools in the Science of Education, and in the art of teach- 
| ing.’ The law places the School under the direction of the Superintendent of Com- 

mon Schools and the Regents of the University, who are to appoint an executive 
| committee of five members, of whom the Superintendent shall be one, to take the 
| immediate charge of, and superintend the management and government of the 
school, under the regulations, and to report annually to the Superintendent and 
Regents. 

“The city of Albany very generously tendered the use of a suitable building, 
free of rent, and the schoo] was organized, and commenced the business of instrue- 
} tion, on the 18th day of December, 1844. Twenty-nine pupils presented them- 
selves on the first day, and the number increased to ninety-eight during a term of 

| twelve weeks. Pupils attended from forty of the counties of the State. The second 
| term commenced on the second Wednesday in April, and continued twenty weeks, 
i and on the first day of the term 170 pupils were present. The whole number at- 
| tending during the term was 185, and every county in the State, except Putnam, 

sent one or more students. About nine-tenths of the whole had taught school for 

a longer or shorter period. At the close of the second term, thirty-four of the 

scholars received diplomas, being certificates of their qualifications to teach common 
; schools. The third term commenced on the third Wednesday in October last, 
| (1845,) and is to continue twenty-one weeks. At the opening of the school for 
| this term, 180 pupils were present, and the number has increased to 197, of whom 

94 are males and 103 females. as - . ™ * * 

‘“‘ These results have been experienced during the first year of the existence of 
this institution, and they have more than realized the most sanguine expectations of 
the friends of the school. This is an experiment in our State, but certainly con- 
nected with a subject,—the proper education of common school teachers,—which 
i authorizes every reasonable effort giving a promise of improvement, and even any 
experiment which shall hold out that promise. In this particular, our common 
school system has proved to be the most deficient, as every friend of education has 
seen and felt. The institution of pattern schools for the education of teachers is 
not new. ‘The system has been in operation in several Kuropean countries for a 
length of time, and in the State of Massachusetts for several years last passed ; and 
wherever the experiment has been made, it lias been successful.” 

RECOMMENDATION OF TEXT BOOKS—UNIFORMITY, ETC. 

In obedience to the requirements of law, this Department, through its last 
Annual Report, recommended a series of Text Books for introduction and use in 
the common schools of the State. For the purpose of placing the recommended 
list in the hands of every district school officer, and of inviting co-operation in the 
work of establishing the principle of uniformity throughout the length and breadth 
of our State, the following circular was issued in March last : 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Orrice or SuPERINTENDENT or Pesric Iysrrverion, . 
Madison, March Ist, 1856. 

Below will be found a list of Text Books recommended by this Department, for 
use in the Public Schools of the State. The list, we believe, embraces none but 
books of standard merit; and we are assured that it meets with general favor among 
' our best educators. Weare glad to be able to say that the recommendation will be 

followed up by an efficient Union Agency, and that no effort or expense will be 

| spared to give it force and effect. It is expected that Town Superintendents, 

: Teachers, District Boards, and all interested in the welfare and prosperity of our 
schools, will cheerfully and faithfully co-operate in the work of introducing a 
uniformity of Text Books throughout the State. The attention of District Boards 
is cited to the fact that they are authorized by law to adopt Text Books for schools 
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under their charge, only in accordance with the advice, or recommendation of the 
State Superintendent. 


Sanders’ Speller, Analyzer and Definer. Willard’s Small History of the United States. 
a Pictorial Primer. | Sy Large as s 
New First Reader. j i Universal iis. 
“ 2d - RS Historical Guide. 
“ 3d & | Davies’ Elements of Algebra. 
a {th as | “ Geometry. 
“ 5th “ « — Legendre’s Geometry. 
s Young Ladies’ Roader. “ — Bourdon’s Algebra. 
me Eloeutionary Chart. | «Surveying. 
Thompson's Table Book. | Deseriptive Geometry. 
“e Mental Arithmetic. «  Caleulus. 
“ Slate and Blackboard Exercises. “Dictionary of Mathematies. 
“ Arithmetieal Analysis. Youman’s Class Book of Chemistry. | 
“ Revised Practical Arithmetic. Atlas bia | 
“ Higher Arithmetic. . Chart és 
Cornell’s Primary Geography. Hite! heock's Geology. 
* Tntermediate “ Coe's Drawing Cards, 10 part 
“High School Geography and Atlas, | Otis’ Drs awing Book of y* ase le, 4 parts. 
“Easy Lessons in Landseapes, 6 parts. 








Ricord’s Primary Grammar, “a 
Waring's 





Merke’s New English Grammar, ments of Agriculture. 





Welch's Analysis of the English Sentenee. Green's Primary Botany. | 
McEVigott’s Young Analyzer. “ Class Book of Botar ay. | 
ne Analytical Manual. Fulton & Mastuan's Double Entry Bouk-Keep- 


Quacke nhoss’ Ist Lesson in Composition. ing. 
Advanced Course of Composition F. & E.’s Blanks for Double Entry Book- 


“i _—, ic. Keeping. 
Payson & Dunton’s System of Penmanship. Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 


Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy. a Ist Book of = = 

me Ist Lessons in * Mrs. Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology & 

+ Compendiumof “ | Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Wright's Analytical Orthography. | a High school a 
Northend's Dictation Exercises. Mitchell's Outline Maps. 
Brookfield’s Composition. | Pelton’s re 
Word Builder, | 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 
SvupERiNTENDENT OY Pusnie Instruction. 

The recommendation of the Department, together with the principle of Uniformi- 
ty to which it is committed, has been very widely endorsed by Superintendents, 
District Boards and Teachers. In comparatively few instances, through the ope- 
ration of certain causes to which we shall presently ‘advert, the uniformity move- 
ment, so styled, has met with opposition, and the official recommendation been set 
at naught. 

For the purpose of showing what is the generally pervading sentiment and con- 
viction on this subject, I quote again from the Report of Town Superintendents :— 


“There has been a diversity of text-books in our schools, but steps are being 
taken to introduce the series recommended by yourself.” 

“T think a uniformity of text-books would have a tendency to make our schools 
more efficient and useful!” 

“The series of hooks which you recommended have been introduced, and will 
srobably come into use this winter throughout the whole town.” 

. fo} 

“We have not a uniformity of text-books at present, but have commenced the 
work of accomplishing so desirable an end. In two of our districts we have made 
a thorough change, and have encouragement that we can succeed in all of them.— 
The books adopted are those recommended by you.” 

“JT have not yet succeeded in getting a uniformity of text-books introduced, 
though many are favorable to the plan.” 
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“ For the three years [ have held my present, offic e, I have urged the necessity of 
a uniformity of text-hooks 1 shall endeavor to introduce 
those you have recommended. 1 think them superior.” 


“We are making arrangements for introducing 2 uniformity of text-books—the 
series recommended by you—and think we shall succeed. I deem it of the ut- 
most importance.” 

“One other thing which T was lamenting, but rejoice to see is being noticed by 
yourself, is the want of uniformity of text-books. Almost every kind of books, va- 
rying : according to the fancies of the respective teachers, was found by mein the 
schools. 1 she all earnestly endeavor to promote the desirable object ree ommended by 
yourself—a uniformity of text-books, and the series proposed by you.’ 


“ We have introduced the series recommended by you into some of our schools, 
and expect to into the balance as soon as they commence again.’ 


“Tam making an effort to introduce the series recommended by you throughout 
the entire town.” 

“We shall adopt a uniformity of school books at the commencement of the win- 
ter term, viz: those recommended by our State Superintendent.” 


“We have not hitherto had a uniformity of text-books, but T am now engaged in 
supplyi ing this desiderutum. With the consent of the District Board I have select- 
ed the leading books on your official list.” 

“There is not a uniformity of books in any of the schools as yet, but the thing 
will come round soon.” 


“We have a uniformity of books in our town—those recommended in your of- 
ficial list.” 

“ A uniformity of books is much needed.” 

“We have a uniformity of text-books in our schools. ‘They are those that were 
recommended in your annual Report, with the exception of the Grammar.” 

“T have endeavored to induce people to try the recommended series, and where 
they have done so the books have given good satisfaction. A fresh impetus has 
been given to the schools by the means, and none, I am confident, can fail to notice 
the effect. regard the uniformity movement as an effort in the right direction, 
and one that must receive the sanction of all who really have in view the good of 
schools.” 

Without quoting further, I will simply remark, that there is a general concur- 
rence in the foregoing expression of approbation and of sentiment. None, I am 
confident, dissent from the position assumed by this Department, that a uniformity 
of text-books for the State is both desirable and practicable—none, at least, who 
have bestowed a thought upon the subject. 

I cannot now enter into a long and elaborate discussion of the principle of uni- 





formity, and therefore offer the following as a brief statement only of our views, 
at the same time asking for it, as for the subject itself, the serious consideration of the 
people of Wisconsin: 

Common School education, by long usage and universal consent, has become one of 
the recognized functions of the State. Along with the duties of administering jus- 
tice, protecting property and life, and conserving the order and peace of the com- 
munity, and equally obligatory upon the State, as the sovereign guardian of the 
commonwealth, we are accustomed to place the duty to provide an adequate and 
useful education, and to submit to the cost and burden it may involve, as one of 
those necessities of social existence for which taxes may be rightfully levied, laws 









enacted, and the prerogative of sovereign power put forth. {na popular govern- 
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ment, it is as indispensable a condition of national permanence and order that jthe 
mass of the people be duly educated, as that they should be protected in the enjoyment 
of any of the inalienable rights for which society exists. The newer States of the 
Union have accordingly incorporated the subject of Popular Education among their 
fundamental forms of government, making in many instances the most liberal pro- 
visions for giving it efficiency and universality. Officers have been set apart 
specially charged with the duty of superintending its details. Normal Schools for 
the preparation of Teachers, and costly and extensive institutions of higher learning 
have been erected, and generous endowments inade for the support of teachers, the 


erection of school houses, the creation of school libraries, and other means of thor- 
ough and useful culture; all of which pre-suppose both the right and duty of 
interposition on the part of the State, to secure an adequate education, so far as 
it may, to its entire population. With many of the States there is scarcely any 
other object of legislation which receives more careful attention, or any public inter- 
ests for which liberal appropriations are more cordially sanctioned by the people. 

The spirit of these provisions clearly defines the duties of the public officer to 
whom the interests of education, in any State may be entrusted. He is bound to 
avail himself of the widest experience, and to adopt the most efficient methods to 
secure the best education for the greatest number. And among these must be reckon- 
ed as not the least important or difficult, the wise choice of the text-books to be used 
inthe schools. In seareely any particular, has the practical business of education laterly 
received more beneficial impulse than in the character and adaptedness of the books 
used in imparting instruction. The general awakening of public interest to the sub- 
ject of education has attracted to the work of preparing them minds of the highest 
order and most liberal culture; while in their publication and diffusion, the ener- 
gies of the largest commercial enterprize have been zealously enlisted, This re- 
sult, while it argues a most satisfactory increase of public attention to the sub- 
ject, and a consequent improvement of the schools, is nevertheless attended with a 
great practical evil in the extraordinary competition of rival books, which not only 
renders the task of selection difficult and embarrassing, but tends to a most injuri- 
ous confusion and embarrassment among the schools. To guard against the evil of 
a great variety and competition of school books, many States have resorted to the 
policy of encouraging and promoting with more or less stringency, the use of uni- 
form text-books in the schools. In some of these states, express authority has been 
given to the Superintendent to select and recommend such text-books as he may 
find best adapted to the purpose; in others, a moral force, almost equivalent to ex- 
press authority, is exercised for the same end. 


Wherever adopted, this principle has given immediate and salutary impulse to 
the schools; and such are its obvious and direct benetits, that it can hardly fail to 
become an universal feature of the Educational Policy of all those States where ed- 
ucation is controlled by legislation. In this State as in most of the North-western 
States, it has so far demonstrated its practicability as to render it a matter of the 
greatest importance that it should become the permanent and universal policy of our 
schools. Scarcely any interest connected with the schools of the State has, at pres- 
ent, amore urgent claim upon the sympathy, and co-operation ofall! the friends of ed- 
ucation in the State, than this question of uniformity of text-books ; and to none has 
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more thought and care been bestowed. For years have I given it attention. Convinced 
not only of the importance—which is generally conceded—but also of the practica- 
bility of a State Uniformity of text-books, I at once, upon my appointment to the 
office in which the people have seen fit to retain me, took decided ground in favor of 
it. Multiplicity of text-books in our schools—hardly a single school possessing a 
uniformity, was a great and crying evil. It stood in the way of educational pro- 
gress and prosperity, and was rather increasing than diminishing. For the pur- 
pose of remedying this evil, and removing a mighty embarrassment to any large use- 
fulness of our public schools, f selected and recommended, as became my duty,a 
uniform series of text-books for use throughout the State. This done, in order 
that the recommendation might not be wholly devoid of practical force and effect 
—a mere idle form annually gone through with as in times past—I sought co-ope- 
ration from town superintendents, district boards, teachers, and all friends of 
education. My appeal was to them—to the good sense and the candid reason of the 
people, and not to any authority I may have possessed under the law; and he who 
says that I ever, by declaration or intimation, asserted that I would yorce my recom- 
mendation authoritatively on the people of Wisconsin, utters an infamous false- 
hood! “Shingle” the State he may with his “ incendiary” circulars—he is only the 
greater villain, and deserving the deeper infamy. 

This movement for the establishment of the principle of uniformity, in accordance 
with reasonable expectation, was at the outset stoutly resisted. It met with bitter and 
determined opponents, and not the most righteous n.en were always employed to stay 
its progress. Motives were impugned—charges of bribery and corruption iterated 
and reiterated—every manner of falsehood invented and put into active and exten- 
sive circulation—and art and intrigue made to play their part in the most skillful 
manner. But the movement has made way against it all, and now that the heat 
and violence of the conflict have somewhat abated, is seen still to contain within 
itself the assurance of ultimate success. Its past achievements are at once a fact 
anda prophecy. That it will continue to be opposed we believe; but at the same 
time we have a strong conviction that it will prevail in the end. 

Tam not yet prepared to believe, that any considerable number of the people of 
Wisconsin will array themselves in hostility to a public officer who is faithfully en- 
deavoring to serve them, or that refusing to co-operate with this Department in car- 
rying forward a measure of conceded utility and of pre-eminent importance to our 
common schools, will bestow sympathy and aid upon those whose interest it is to 
divide and alienate. Neither amI prepared to believe that school officers and teach- 
ers—any portion of them-—will be moved by any influences to oppose a movement 
which looks only to an increase of educational prosperity in our State, or that by 
any means they can be converted into the persistent opponents of the legitimate la- 
bors of this Department. We are to work in harmony together—not to be oppo- 
nents and enemies. We need in this mutual business of furthering the interests of 
popular education, not only “ the long pull, and the strong pull,” but the “ pull alto- 
gether.” Only in this way can any thing of amount be accomplished. 

No one says aught either by circular or otherwise, against uniformity—all claim 
to hold and advocate the principle. So, too, none deny that the recommendation 
| of text-books was nota fit one to be made, all the books on the official list, if not 
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the very best, are at least good hooks. This is conceded by the opponents of the 
list. But the manner in which the recommendation was made—that is what is so 
monstrous and appalling! Of this I will simply say, that it was the aim of the 
Department to discharge its duty with an eye single to the best good of the schools 
of Wisconsin. 

But my action in this matter is regarded in certain quarters as crtra-eglicial—as 
an unwarrantable interference—an unjust invasion of the rights of others; and I 
have been accused of calling a series of County Conventions ‘for the main purpose of 
advancing the interest of nineteen school books /’—of issuing circulars from my of- 
fice ‘as: uming the most extraordinary powers’—of entering into ‘a partnership 
with certain publishing houses—of having bartered away my manhood, my self- 
respect, the honor and dignity of my office for money! These are the charges that 
have been blurted over the whole State, by newspaper and circular, for the past 
ten months. And after all this, I am bade to see who are my friends in this mat- 
ter! That I have desired and labored for a unitormity of text-books throughout 
the State I cheerfully admit. And I unhesitatingly acknowledge that I have given 
all my personal and official influence to the work of securing such uniformity. In 
doing so haye I exceeded my instructions, or assumed extraordinary powers? Let 
those who think so read Section 48, of Chap. 9, of the Revised Statutes: ‘Zt shall 
be his duty to recommend the introduction of the most approved tert-books, and as far 
as practicable to suCURE A UNIFORMITY IN THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE State.’ The Superintendent is not only to ‘ recommend,’ 
but he is to ‘ seevre’ so far as he may by the legitimate exercise of any power he 
possesses auniformity of text-books—notin a town or county, but ‘throughout the 
State.” Soread his instructions. He may even call conventions for the sole and 
only purpose of promoting such uniformity. Ife may issue circulars inviting co- 
operation on the part of school officers and teachers, and even warn ‘Town Super- 
intendents and others to beware of agents’ who seck to obstruct the path of his duty. 
T have labored and shall continue to labor in obedience to the instructions which 
bind my office, regardless alike of the frowns or smiles of men. 

The considerations which call for the adoption of uniform text-books in the 
common schools, are both numerous and urgent,—to a few of which it may not be 
irrelevant to our purpose to advert:—The danger of the introduction and use of 
inferior and incompetent books, will be greatly diminished by intrusting the choice 
to a public officer selected for the purpose. The choice of the best text-books, is, 
in the present state of educational literature, a task of exceeding delicacy, demand- 
ing sound critical judgment, practical experience of the wants of the school room, 
and familiarity with all the improvements to which the experience or intelligence of 
the age has given birth. To make this choice wisely among so many books, of 
such various grades of excellence, presupposes a degree of leisure and preparation, 
to which but few of our school officers, or our teachers, even, can lay claim. Yet 
there is scarcely any question pertaining to education, which involves more com- 
prehensive or important results. If this office be confided to one person, or to a 
chosen and central board, the magnitude of the trust will both justify and be apt 
to secure the bestowment of a sufficient degree of time and attention to the work 
of examination and comparison of the different books in the market, to render the 
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final choice, generally speaking, more intelligent and deliberate than would ordi- 
narily be possible, if left to the more cursory and less responsible ex- 
amination of local authorities or individual teachers. It is difficult to perceive 
what better safeguard against hasty judgment, partial and interested examinations, 
and injudicious selection could be provided, than by making the choice a matter of 
solemn official duty, under legislative supervision, and subject to proper approval. 
Mistaken estimates of the real value of books may occur when the most conscien- 
tious scrutiny is exercised; but it can hardly be questioned that the probabilities of 
error and misjudgment will be incaleulably diminished, and the best security for 
the introduction of only good books afforded that the nature of the case admits of, 
by entrusting the choice to officers chosen for the purpose, acting under official re- 
sponsibility and taking time to choose wisely. 

The effect of using uniform books upon the character and efficiency of the schools 
themselves, is also in the highest degree beneficial. The use of different text- 
books relating to the same subject in the same school, it will at once be perceived, 
must distinctly interfere with that complete classification of pupils, on which much 
of the order and efficiency of schools depends. There must necessarily exist as 
many classes as there are books in use; and the unavoidable result of multiplying 
the number of classes, must be to abridge the time and degree of attention devot- 
ed to each. Now it is well known that one of the great secrets of all effective 
teaching is the reducing the number, and increasing the interest and thoroughness 
of the recitations, by disposing the pupils into larger classes. Not only does the 
presence ofa large number of fellow-pupils give scope and intensity to emulation, 
and importance and impressiveness to the exercise, but more than all, it enables 
the teacher to bestow sufficient time and care to make the recitation thorough, 
and the literary or moral lesson it inculeates, indelible. Neither thoroughness nor 
method is possible in a school where the teacher’s time is so distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity of recitations, as to prevent or disincline him from taxing his best resour- 
ces, and from bringing to bear all those personal illustrations and clucidations of 
the subject, which are necessary to adapt the lessons to the different capacities of 
the learners, and to add vitality and animation to all. We know of nothing better 
calculated to secure order, and to give impressiveness and thoroughness to the in- 
struction imparted, than by sucha elassification of scholars as the use of the 
same text-books will both render easy, and naturally suggest. 

Scarcelv less desirable is the use of similar books in the different schools. The 
transfer of teachers from one district to another is a change constantly going on, 
and must be calculated upon as one of the permanent evils connected with our 
school system. Where different text-books are in use in different schools, the 
teacher’s removal necessarily introduces him to duties to which he can do but im- 
perfect justice, from being compelled to use books with which he is unacquaint- 
ed. The more familiar he may be with one set of books, and therefore the more 
accomplished and useful in his vocation, the greater will be his embarrassment in 
employing those he is unaccustomed to ; and not a little of the time, study and in- 
terest which are especially needed at the outset of his career, will be wasted in the 
effort to accustom himself to the use of unknown books. Both his tastes and in- 
terests will incline him to prefer the books he has before used; and if he has in- 
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' as yet seen no cause for making any material changes in my list. There are many 
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fluence enough to effect it, a change of text-books, with all the attendant cost, in- 
terruption and confusion, will be the result. 

The removal also of pupils from one district to another, a change much more 
frequently occurring, will be attended with similar discouragement and confusion, 
while different books are in use. Having become familiarized to one method of 
study, in the use of text-books, the pupil is compelled to go back to the re-acquisi- 
tion of the same knowledge by another method, and is confused by the differing, if 
not contradictory teachings of the different books. Tis interest in the study lan- 
guishes as his perceptions of the subject taught become vague and confused ; and 
study becomes a task, when it should be a delight. 

A great and needless expense also, in the purchase of new books, will be saved to 
the parents, by the use of the same books in all the schools. Teachers passing 
from one school to another will find no occasion for seeking change, and books 
purchased for one school will answer for all schools. Removal of residence will not 
necessitate the change and re-purchase of school books, while a sense of familiarity 
will make the pupil contented and at home in one school as well as another. 

This is but a mere tithe of what can be said in favor of a uniformity of text- 
books throughout the entire State. Arguments on its behalf accumulate as we 
write, and urge their claims for presentation. But the foregoing are deemed suffi- 
cient for the present. Shall they not be carefully weighed and considered, and 
secure the willing and substantial aid of all school officers, parents, teachers and 
friends of education, in the full and practical establishment of the principles of 
State uniformity? This aid will be found prompted by the highest considerations 
of self-interest and of duty, and to be demanded by a principle against which its 
enemies only can say, that its general application is impracticable. 

After all that has been said in opposition to my official recommendation, I have 


other books—Readers, Geographies, Arithmetics, &c.—that are highly meritorious, 
and of them I have not hesitated to say that they were worthy of commendation; 
but never having officially recommended but one series of text-books for use in the 
schools of the State, I am prepared still to give to that series my entire and hearty 
approval. My reasons therefor may be found in the following brief review or 
analysis of the leading books on the recommended list : 

I commence with Sanders’ New Series of Readers, and shall confine myself to a 
few points of peculiar excellence possessed by these popular books. It may be as 
well to state at the outset, that they are not mere revisions of a former series, but 
are in all respects new, save in the plan of instruction which they unfold. Their 
distinguishing features are,— 

1. The child is taught to read by the use of intelligible words only—beginning 
with those of the least, as those of two letters, and gradually advancing to those of 
greater length. 

2. The words that compose the reading lessons of the Primer, First and Second 
Readers, are arranged in spelling lessons, to be learned by the pupil before he is 
required to use them in the reading lessons. 

8. All the difficult words of each reading lesson in the Third and Fourth Readers, 
are formed into lessons for spelling, with definitions. I 
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4, The instructions in the sounds and power of the letters, as well as the rules 
for spelling, are more clearly presented in Sanders’ New Speller, Definer and Ana- 
lyzer, than in any other work of the kind. 

5. The words in the Speller, Definer and Analyzer are so arranged as to exhibit 
their definitions by comparison, contrast, or analysis, in connection with their or- 
thography and pronunciation. 

6. The spelling and pronunciation throughout are uniformly in accordance with 
that of Dr. Webster. 

7. The primary books contain more lessons of easy reading than other works, 
there being over one hundred pages made up of monosyllables. 

8. The progression from one book to another is more regular, gradual and philo- 
sophical than is usually found in other books. 

9. The character of the lessons are such as is not only adapted to interest and in- 
struct in the art of reading, but at the same time to impart some moral or scientific 
truth. 

10. This series contains a greater variety, both in style and subjects, than is 
usually found in other books of the kind. 

11. The practical instruction in the Rhetorical Principles of reading and speaking, 
contained in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, and also in the Young Ladies’ 
Reader, and their application to the reading exercises, throughout the entire series, 
constitute a distinguished characteristic of these books. 

In the foregoing essential respects, I regard Sanders’ Readers as greatly superior 
to every other series submitted to my examination. 

The series of Arithmetics, named on our list, was commenced at the suggestion 
and under the supervision of President Day, of Yale College, who furnished the 
leading idea on which the several books are constructed, and has contributed more 
or less to the contents of each. His eminent Mathematical abilities, and his long 
and most successful experience as a teacher give the highest surance of thorough- 
ness, clearness and excellence. Prof. Thomson, whom President Day selected to 
carry out his idea, was a practical teacher of large experience, and thus qualified to 
know where there was room for improvement in the elementary treatises in com- 
mon use. His several works have met with the general favor of practical teachers 
for the following reasons: 

1. For their eminently practical character. 

2. For the clearness and precision with which the Rules and Principles are 
stated. 

8. For the strictly scientific arranger-ent of subjects; there being “a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place.” 

4, For the appositeness and felicity with which the principles of the science are 
illustrated. The right thing is said at the right place and in the right way. 

5. For the number and varicty of examples and problems, and their progressive 
arrangement. 

6. Because in nearly every article, something is gained in the mode of presenting 
the subject—clearness and precision being remarkable throughout. 

7. Because they give the “why and wherefore” of the various rules and opera- 
tions. 

8 For their comprehensiveness and unity of plan. Instead of a few “‘disgieta 
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membra” thrown together without regard to their harmony or relation to each 
other, the principles are arranged consecutively, and the entire science presented in 
symmetry. 

9. For the perspicuity and clearness of the language—a quality of very great 
importance. The style and language of the books put into the hands of children, 
have often a decisive infiuence upon their mental traits and tastes. 

10. Because they do not take things for granted which require proof, nor presume 
the learner to be acquainted with subjects of which he has never before heard. 

11. Because they do not anticipate principles, nor use one principle in the ex- 
planation of another before it has itself been demonstrated and explained. 

12. For their adaptation to the purposes of instruction. Every practical teacher 
knows that a text-book may be very elaborate and erudite, and yet be a very un- 
teachable book. These Arithmetics, being the re-production of the author’s own 
experience as a teacher, and designed to meet the actual wants of pupilsas he found 
them, are peculiarly easy to teach, and make the work of both instructor and pupil 
pleasant, because methodical and clear. 

13, For their just appreciation of the real difficulties of the science to the begin- 
ner, and for the discriminating suggestions and observations thrown in to remove 
these difficulties, and to stimulate the learner to renewed efforts. 

14. For the specimens of exact logical reasoning which they present to the 
learner, while he is acquiring practical and useful knowledge. 

15. For the amount of valuable information pertaining to business transactions, 
and matters of science, not found in other works of the kind. 


A feature radically characteristic of the series, is the union of the inductive and 
synthetic modes of study. It has been the author's aim to combine the advanta- 
ges of both these systems, and it is believed that he has been more successful than 
any other author of mathematical works, In defending his Arithmetics against an 
attack made upon them by Prof. Dodd of the Transylvania University, Dr. Thom- 
son gave the following notice of his plan, and analysis of the two systems :— 


“This method of instruction is in accordance with the well known law of nature, 
‘first the blade, then the ear, and then the full grown cornin the ear.’ So in Arith- 
metic, the child obtains his first idea of nwmber by the simple process of observing 
the toys and other familiar objects around him. At length, perceiving that a cer- 
tain property is common to everything with which he is acquainted, he forms a 
conception of this property without reference to any particular thing, and thus ob- 
tains the abstract idea of number. Inasimilar manner, children begin to make 
numerical calculations about their playthings and other sensible objects. They 
gradually observe that the same operations may be applied toall things around 
them, however dissimilar; and, at length, perceive that these operations may be 
performed without reference to sensible objects. Thus, from the examination of 
individual things, they form the abstract idea of number; from the examination 
of particular truths they deduce general principles; and these general principles 
in turn, form the /asis of other processes of reasoning, until they are led step by 
step, from the simplest combinations of numbers to the highcst and most complex 
calculations in the science. 

Finally, this method secures all the essential benefits both of the Inductive and 
Synthetic modes ofinstruction, and at the same time avoids their defects. It teach-_ 
es the pupil the seperate principles of the science from the examples he solves, and’ 
trains him to analyze and reason for himself; which are the crowning excellencies 
of the Inductive method. In the next place it furnishes him with a general rule 
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for reference and review, together with a variety of examples to familiarize its ap- 
plication; and these are the chief advantages claimed for the Synthetic method. 
In addition to this, the method we advocate, teaches the pupil whence the rule is 
derived, the reasons upon which it is based, and the ‘‘why and wherefore” of every 
step in the operation. We thus avoid the untold evils of taking so many things 
upon trust, of memorising rules which are not and cannot be understood, and 
especially of this aimless, mechanical “ cyphering,” which the Synthetic method so 
often inflicts upon our schools. On the other hand, our method teaches the pupil 
to classify individual principles, and from them to deduce general rules and for- 
mulas; it carries his mind forward from particular ideas to those universal truths, 
which constitute the science of numbers; and thus it effectually remedies the par- 
tial, and incorrect views of the subject, which are incident to the Inductive method. 
These, then, are some of the reasons which led us to adopt the plan of uniting the 
Inductive with the Synthetic mode of instruction. They are sufficient to show 
that this method, when properly carried out, shortens the road to a knowledge of 
Arithmetic.” 

Few branches pursued in our common schools are as important as Geography ; 
too much care, therefore, cannot be exercised in the selection of text-books on this 
subject. After a deliberate and impartial examination of all the systems within 
my reach, I cannot avoid the conclusion that Cornell's series is decidedly the best. 
As there are few of its competitors that can rival it in beauty of external appear- 
ance, so there are none that approach it in excellence of matter, Cornell's Geogra- 
phies surpass all others now before the public in the following respects : 

1. In philosophic arrangement, the spirit of their motto being faithfully carried 
out—“ first, the blade ; then, the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear.” 2. In 
the gradual progression of their steps, whereby the difficulties usually encountered 
by beginners are removed. 3. In presenting one thing at a time and impressing 
it on the mind before another is introduced. 4. In the adaptation of each part to 
the age and grade of scholarship for which it is intended. 5. In the admirable 
mode they prescribe for memorizing the contents ofa map. 6. In their full ex- 
planations and explicit directions for describing the natural divisions of the earth, 
saving the teacher time and labor. 7. In their judicious selection of facts, the 
usual mass of irrelevant details pertaining to Astronomy, History, Zoology, Botany 
&e., being rigidly excluded. 8. Inthe appropriate and instructive character of 
their illustrations. 9. In consistency between maps and text. 10. Above all, in 
their great crowning feature—the introduction into the maps of such places only 
as are mentioned in the book—thus saving the pupil from the discouraging necessity 
of groping for a given locality amid a labyrinth of crowded names. 

These merits characterize the whole Cornell series in a preeminent degree ; some 
of them are original with the authoress and confined to her books. Any one of 
them would be singly almost enough to entitle her system to preference; taken to- 
gether and in conjunction with minor excellencies which pertain to her volumes in- 
dividually, they leave no doubt in my mind as to its decided superiority. Soclear- 
ly is every fact presented, with such analytical precision is one branch of the sub- 
ject kept distinct from another, so carefully is all that does not legitimately fall 
within the province of the science excluded, that from either Cornell’s Intermediate 
or Higher Geography alone, I believe a far better idea of the earth and the localities 
on its surface will be obtained, than by going through the whole series of any other 
author. The knowledge acquired from Cornell’s books must be well digested and 
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therefore longremembered. The student learns one thing at a time, and learns it 
well. Even the dullest comprehension with such a guide will become well ground- 
ed in the science. Theadvantage of a systematic presentation of facts and princi- 
ples, each in its proper place, cannot be exaggerated ; and hence, as wellas on other 
accounts, I pronounce Cornell’s Geographies incomparably in advance of all others 
| that have been heretofore prepared and recommended them for use in our schools. 

A thorough knowledge of his own language is essential to every scholar. This 
must be acquired, whatever else is left unlearned. The powers and relations of 
words must be understood more practically than they can be gathered from etymolo- 

and syntax. The true artificer must be able not only to take to pieces the work 
of others, but also to produce work of his own; and so the true scholar must know 
not only how to analyze or parse a given sentence, but how to put together or com- 
pose sentences for himself. To a perfect mastery of the language, therefore, a 
course of Composition is as essential as a course of Grammar. I do not mean the 
mere production of essays on given subjects, which are generally as unprofitable as 
they are vexatious, and which, without previous instruction, it is unreasonable to 
expect any but natural geniuses to produce. I mean aregular system which teach- 
es the proper mode of producing such essays, points out the errors to be avoided, 
and makes an attractive as well as improving exercise of what is otherwise pro- 
verbially repulsive. Such a system is found in Quackenbos’ “First Lessons in 
Composition,” and “ Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric.” The former 
faithfully drills the beginner in the uses of the parts of speech, teaches him to frame 
sentences of every kind, and shows him how to analyze his subject and compose 
simple essays. The advanced work is designed for higher classes; it contains 
much valuable information respecting the history of our language, besides treating 
of Rhetoric, the Pleasures of the Imagination, Style, Criticism, and every depart- 
ment of Prose and Poetry, with appropriate models and exercises. 

It would be difficult to point out in these admirable books anything that we would 
desire to have altered; they meet our wants in every respect, making no unreason- 
able draft on the time or patience of the teacher, and leaving him no excuse for 
neglecting to make composition a regular study, even with his younger classes. It 
is unnecessary to compare these books with others on the subject, for there are 
none that approach them in clearness, comprehensiveness, excellence of arrange- 
ment, and above all indirect practical bearing. They stand alone in unfolding the 
principles of composition in connection with those of Grammar, and furnish the 
best system of punctuation with which we havemet. Affording an insight into the 
mechanism of language, they will hardly fail to impart facility and grace of ex- 
pression, and to inspire a love for the beauties of literature. 

Among the many works on Grammar, Ricord’s, for beginners, possesses decided 
advantages. It strips the subject of technical difficulties, and obliges tie student 
to commit to memory nothing that is not readily understood by induction from 
what has previously been acquired. The learner is not lost in a maze of words, 
but at each step of his progress secs where he is standing. Ricord exhibits the 
application of every principle by felicitous illustrations. He deals only with or- 
thography and etymology, wisely abstaining from all that pertains to sentences till 
the relations and uses of words are mastered. Words are the basis of all language; 
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and the student who goes faithfully through Ricord’s little manual, will have no 
difficulty in passing intelligently to Syntax and becoming an accurate grammarian. 

In addition to this introductory book on Grammar, as furnishing a superior ac- 
companiment, I have recommended Clark’s Practical Grammar—a work that is 
highly approved and commended by many of the best teachers in the land. In it, 
“the philosophic, the comprehensive, and the scientific, so happily harmonize as to 
enlist, concentrate, and highly discipline the faculties of the youthful mind, which, 
in the use of this author, is not encumbered by the parrot-like repetition charac- 
terizing the majority of text-books on Grammar, most of which are mere challenges 
to the memory, and collectively they hang as an incubus upon the science, imped- 
ing its onward march in about the same ratio as the use of patent notes have re- 
tarded the progress of music as a science.” The system of diagrams by which it is 
illustrated imparts to it special importance, and wisely adapts it for use in the 
common school. By the use of the two—Ricord and Clark—the pupil can hardly 
fail of gaining therefrom a practical and thorough knowledge of English Grammar 
in a comparatively brief space of time, and with far less labor and perplexity than 
by the study of most other books which treat of the science. 

As an introduction to the science of Chemistry, Youman’s ‘‘ Class Book,” illus- 
trated by his Chart and Atlas, is entitled to a decided preference over all competi- 
tors. It unfolds the subject more philosophically and illustrates it more happily 
than any other work. It shows the application of the principles of Chemistry in 
the useful arts and every-day life. For technical diction it substitutes plain words 
and an attractive style, and thus brings the science clearly within the compre- 
hension of the young. 

In Botany, I have found nothing equal to Green and Congdon’s ‘ Class-Book.” 
This work furnishes superior models of analysis, and unfolds the mysteries of 
nature, throughout all the processes of vegetable phisiology, with a minuteness of 
detail and liveliness of description, which invest with a charm what in other 
Botanies is a dry assemblage of facts. The distinguishing features of the ‘Class- 
Book” under review are its profuse illustrations, and the exercises for study and 
recitation based upon them, each being a recapitulation of instructions already 
given. The eye is thus brought to the aid of the memory; nor can any one, 
without the assistance of pictorial representations, hope to gain the same accurate 
knowledge of the minor points which have to be noted by the practical botanist, 
as he will acquire from the numerous and accurate plates here presented. 

For a complete course of instruction in Drawing, I would recommend Coe’s 
Cards as best adapted for beginners, to be followed by Otis’s “ Studies of Animals” 
and “Lessons in Landscape.” The merit of the former consists in their pro- 
gressive arrangement and their numerous exercises in linear drawing. As a per- 
fect mastery of the notes is the foundation of all knowledge of music, so facility and 
accuracy in the execution of horizontal and vertical lines is essential to suecess in 
drawing. Coe combines these lines in various representations of simple objects, to | 
prevent them from becoming irksome; and to these he confines the beginner till 
eye and hand are educated to the proper mark. This thorough drilling, apart from 
its other advantages, will hardly fail to communicate ease, beauty, and rapidity to 
the hand-writing. Otis’s Course of Landscapes and Animals is recommended for 
its masterly treatment of Perspective, the spirit of its designs, and its superior 
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style of execution. Full and definite instructions accompany his books, which will 
prove of service to both scholar and teacher. 

A want long felt in our schools is well supplied by Waring’s ‘‘Elements of Agricul- 
ture,” alucid treatise embodying in a form suited to scholastic instruction the leading 
principles of agriculture, and setting forth facts with which every young farmer, and 
indeed every youth in the land, ought to be familiar. Thisis the only book of its kind, 
and it cannot be too strongly commended to the attention of teachers. Millions of dol- 
lars would be saved to our country annually, were the important truths it contained 
generally known and acted on. Every page of the work is practical ; and, if we can 
bring it into general use in our schools, we may look, in the next generation, for 
better and more successful cultivators of the soil than we have ever yet had. 

A comparatively recent branch of study introduced into many of our schools 
is that of Physical Geography, which has been defined to be “the history of nature 
presented in its most attractive form, the exponent of the wonders which the Al- 
mighty Creator has scattered so profusely around us.” The science is most in- 
teresting and attractive, and the study of it cannot fail to be attended with most | 
excellent results. As a text-book on the subject, I cheerfully and earnestly re- 





| 





commend Warren’s new work entitled “A System of Physical Geography,” as | 
eminently adapted for use in our Public Schools 

Of the remaining books on my list Ineed not speak in detail. The series of 
Philosophies by Parker, Mrs. Willard’s Histories, and the higher mathematies of 
Prof. Davies are well and widely known, and nothing I could say would addin the [ 
least to their merits. 

Thus, in as few words as possible, have I given my reasons for prefering the vari- 
ous leading books on my recommended list; and in view of the importance and 
advantage of uniformity, I would fain hope that they might also lead to the uni- 
versal adoption of these books in the schools of the State. It is cheerfully con- 
ceded that there are other text-books of eminent merit, but to multiply new books 
at the expense of uniformity is to perpetuate a mighty hinderance to the pros- 
perity of our schools. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The attention of the Legislature was respectfully and earnestly called to this sub- 
ject in my last annual Report, but for some reason was passed by without any 
definite action being had upon it. I may be allowed to introduce here the re- 
marks there made :— 

There is needed such a modification of our general system of Public Instrue- 
tion, by means of supplementary provision, as shall adapt it to existing wants in 
our large towns and villages, and the more thickly populated rural districts. Only 
with much difficulty can the provisions of the present law be made available in ef- 
fecting the required change. The full benefits of a more thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of organization and discipline are now secured only by special act. Only the 
common district school is recognized by our present system and law. Something 
above and beyond this is imperiously demanded by the educational needs of hun- 
dreds of localities in our State. Union Schools, it is true, can be organized under 
the present law; but only, as I said, with great difficulty. We need, then, such 
special provisions, as that, while the general system shall remain operative as now 
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where it best adapts itself to the existing condition of things, the localities referred 
to, may, if they shall so elect, enjoy the advantages of a well-devised system of 
Graded Schools. The following is presented as the outlines of such a system :— 

1st. The consolidation of the several districts within a city, village or part ofa 
town, for the purposes of a better organization, managememt, and supervision of 
schools. 

2d. The organization of so many Primary schools of a city, village or part of a 
town as may be required, and of a Central High School. [Where the number of 
pupils is no more than four or five hundred, a single school, with Primary, Inter- 
mediate and High School Department will be sufficient. ]} 

3d. The organization, superintendence and management of such schools, or school, 
to devolve ona Board of Education consisting of three or more Commissioners and 
a Superintendent; which said Board shall be vested with all the powers of present 
District Boards. 

4th. The Common Council of a City, er the Trustees of a village, to raise by 
tax such sums as may be determined and certified by said Board of Education to 
be necessary or proper for the purpose of purchasing School Houses, paying Teach- 
ers wages, ete., ete. 

These in brief are the general outlines of the system, which, through its practical 
workings, undera wise and careful administration, has given to Racine, Kenosha and 
Waukesha their model schools. None in those places dream of going back to the 
old district system. We do not propose, therefore an untried experiment, when we 
submit this system of graded gchools for adoption in all cities and villages in our 
State. In all favorable localities, if properly administered, it will make the pub- 
lic schools the best schools—movre than any mere private or select schools possibly 
can be—and thus do away with the necessity of the burdensome maintenance of 
the latter. 

In Madison, Janesville, Watertown, and Sheboygan this system, substantially, 
has been adopted, and is taking a fast hold upon the hearts of the people. Its ad- 
vantages are at once scen when it is considered that it concentrates, almost of ne- 
cessity, ‘all the mental and material energies of the inhabitants upon the support 
of a good school, well furnished with all the necessary appliances for a systematic 
and scientific instruction.’ It stands approved wherever trial has been made of it, 
even under unfavorable circumstances, It has the unqualified approbation and 
endorsement of eminent educational men. ‘It is evident,” says J. L. Pick- 
ard, “that the interests of popular education are advanced by anything that tends 
to elevate the Common School, and leads to a wise and economical expenditure of 
the school monies. That the system of classified schools, including all grades from 
the primary to the high schools, is the best adapted to secure this elevation and 
ecnomical expenditure, need no illustration, except with such as have no practical 
knowledge of its workings, or have bestowed no thought upon its reasonableness.” 

“The prevailing system of separate school districts,” says S. S. Randall, “ how- 
ever advantageous in the incipient movements and first organization of a school 
system, labors under the serious defects of a want of adequate supervision, and 
the absence of a hearty, vigorous, systematic and united co-operation of the whole 
community in one common effort for the advancement and improvement of its ed- 
ucational facilities. These defects are effectually remedied by the Union and cen- 
tral system.” 

Believing that a legislative provision, for uniting townships and incorporated 
villages, and even our smaller cities, for the purpose of organizing Union and Cen- 
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tral High Schools would be of great utility and subserve an excellent purpose, I 
have drawn, and herewith submit an Act embracing the system which I have before 
briefly presented in outline. 

Before a well-devised and faithfully administered system of Graded or Classified 
Schools—Common Schools still—I look for the existing system of separate and 
isolated districts to recede and disappear. I hope yet to see in Wisconsin a sys- 
tem of public instruction, providing for the establishment and maintainance of pri- 
mary schools anda high school in each town—a Free Acadamy at some central and 
healthful point in each county—and, at the head of all, a free State University.— 
The latter we have, only it does not occupy its proper position, and is not accom- 
plishing its proper work—not because it will not, but because it lacks the oppor- 
tunity. It is now an object of jealousy and attack from every quarter. Place it 
at the head of our Common Schools, the crowning excellence and glory of our 
Free School System ; and it at once becomes an object of general interest and re- 
gard, and the weapons with which it is now assailed are forever turned aside. 

In all essential respects, the system of graded schools is greatly superior to any 
other ever devised orknown. It brings order out of confusion. Itadmits of the 
classification of pupils, according to age or attainments—provides separate depart- 
ments for them, and places them in charge of competent instructors. There is 
more permanence in the teacher’s office under this system. As a general thing 
none but thoroughly qualified teachers will be employed, and therefore changes will 
be less frequently made. Notonly this, but the instruction imparted will be more 
thorough and experienced. The number of classes being greatly diminished, each 
class will receive a much greater share of attention. There is, too, asaving of ex- 
pense in the graded system. ‘‘ Not more than half as many teachers will be need- 
ed. A teacher can govern and instruct sixty graded scholars better than he can 
thirty not so disposed. Books will not be changed so frequently. The same ora 
greater number of children, may be better educated, by expending, under the new 
system, three-fifths of what it would cost under the old.” But the chief excellence 
of the system, and one which should give it a high place in the public estimation 
and esteem, is, that under it our children, even though we be poor and humble, 
can be advanced step by step from the primary to the central school, and from 
thence to the College or University. ‘‘ And all this under the protecting shadow of 
home, blessed by its influence, and guarded by the care of watchful parents.” 

Of Graded Schools, the State Superintendent of Maine in his last annual Report 
Says : 

A graded school is a classified school, consisting of two, three, or four depart- 
ments, to each of which the pupils are distributed according to their ages and at- 
tainments, placed under teachers adapted to each grade. These departments are gen- 
erally denominated the Primary, the Intermediate, the Grammar, and the High 
School. The larger cities have very generally adopted the four departments. In 
some of the smaller cities, and larger villages, the system embraces but three, the 
Intermediate being omitted; and in the smaller villages and rural districts, but two, 
the Primary and Grammar. In the cities, two or more classes of school-houses 
are provided, while in the villages and populous districts which have adopted the 
graded system, one commodious edifice is usually erected for the accommodation of 
all the departments. Inasmuch as very many villages and neighborhoods have not 
yet attended to a proper gradation of their schools, although the number of their 
scholars renders it not only practicable, but highly necessary to their success, I 
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wish to state some of the difficulties attending the instruction and discipline of a 
mixed school, and some of the advantages in the classification of pupils according 
to their ages and attainments. The one-school system brings into the same room 
all the pupils of the district, however different in ages and attainments, and so di- 
vides the labors of the teacher that his services become of but little value. It nec- 
essarily multiplies the number of classes, and affords but little opportunity for ex- 
planation and illustration, and for pointing out the practical bearing and utility of 
the subjects taught. It allows to the teacher very little time for awakening and 
disciplining the minds of his pupils by a skillful and searching examination into 
the amount of their knowledge and the process by which they obtained it; “the 
work of education going on in such schools cannot be appropriate and progressive. 
There cannot be a regular course of discipline and instruction, adapted to the age 
and proficiency of pupils; a scries of processes, each adapted to certain periods in 
the development of the mind and character, the first intended to be followed by a 
second, and the second by a third, the latter always depending on the earlier, and 
all intended to be conducted on the same general principles, and by methods vary- 
ing with the work to be done, and the progress already made. 

Such a system must embrace the lower and higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, and different methods of instruction are called for, which can never be pur- 
sued with success in the same school-room. The elementary principles can be 
made intelligible to the young only by a large use of oral methods. The higher 
branches, especially the mathematical, require patient application and habits of ab- 
straction, which cannot be secured amid a multiplicity of distracting exercises, 
movements and sounds. 

Many important subjects of study must be excluded, for the teacher has no time 
to attend to them, and no regular and suitable course of study can be introduced, 
owing to the shortness of schools, and the transient character of the teachers. It is 
hardly possible to overrate the evils which result from a frequent change of teach- 
ers, ‘‘ for scarcely any two have the same methods; and one who follows has no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted, by actual observation, with the condition of 
the school or the method of his predecessor. The one has departed before the other 
arvives. He enters the school, a stranger to the children and parents; unacquain- 
ted with the relative propensity and aptitude, the disposition and habits of the 
different scholars; ignorant of the course of discipline and instruction pursued by 
former teachers, and with the prospect of retiring himself at the end of two or 
three months.” 

It would be easy to enumerate many other evils resulting from a frequent change 
of teachers. 

The following may be regarded as among the peculiar advantages of the graded 
system: It greatly increases the ability to erect convenient and attractive buildings 
for the accommodation of the schools. At the same time it increases the ability to 
secure the services of well qualified instructors. ‘*A judicious course of study 
can be introduced and adhered to, with far greater facility in a graded than in a 
mixed school. ‘Text books are selected with more care and judgment and less fre- 
quently changed ; and hence, the progress of the scholar is less retarded, and pa- 
rents are subject to less expense. The facilities for procuring libraries and articles 
of apparatus, are also greatly increased. 

By this gradation of schools, a few large classes are formed, and the teacher is 
allowed more time for their instruction. Great advantage is derived from the ex- 
citement, the exhilaration and the enthusiasm which always arise from a compan- 
ionship in study. ‘Every one who has taught in a graded school, wil! acknow!- 
edge the stimulating effect which a large class exerts upon every member of it, not 
only when reciting, but also when studying, by reminding him constantly that 
many besides himself are engaged at the same time on the same lesson, and that 
he will soon be required to appear in their presence and be measered by as well as 
with them.” The teacher has a fixed amount to accomplish. He has a less num- 
ber of subjects to teach, and has more time to prepare for the different recitations. 
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In a mixed school composed of a large number of classes, pursuing as many differ- 
ent studies, the teacher has no time to study the condition and wants of his class- 
es, but is driven by the multiplicity and urgency of his duties from class to class, 
until he necessarily produces in their minds the same confusion which he feels in 
his own, and his own mind is so quickly taken off from one exercise and directed 
to another, that there is not time for exciting any high degree of ardor or enthusi- 
asm, and instead of kindling up a fire in other minds, it imparts a chill by its eon- 
tact. In every point of veiw, the establishment of a graded school, with teachers 
adapted to each grade, is an object greatly to be desired. 

COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 

In the discharge of my official duty, and desiring to meet as far as possible 
town superintendents, teachers and the friends of education generally, for the pur- 
pose of conference, I called and attended Conventions, during the months of May, 
June and July, in the following counties :—Walworth, Rock, Green, Lafayette, 
Iowa, Grant, Crawford, La Crosse, Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Jefferson and Wau- 


kesha. These Conventions usually continued in session two days, the time of 


which was devoted to lectures, discussions, the reading of Essays on important 
educational topics, and reports from Superintendents on the condition and progress 
of education within their several jurisdictions. With a few exceptions a lively in- 
terest was taken in the meetings, and without doubt considerable good was accom- 
plished through their instrumentality. The evening lectures were generally large- 
ly attended by attentive andiences. Our best Conventions, T may be allowed to 
say, the most spirited and interesting, were; those of Towa, Dodge, Jefferson and 
Waukesha counties. We had good lectures—with a single exception—good Rssays, 
good discussions, good audiences, and a good time generally. 

In addition to the above labors [ have attended two County Institutes, and par- 
ticipated in their exercises. Of addresses and lectures I have delivered forty-four, 
in different parts of the State, and for this purpose have travelled 2,534 miles — 
Every where I have been kindly and warmly welcomed, and here express a grate- 
ful sense of obligation for the many attentions I have received in the hospitable 
homes of Wisconsin. 

Should life and health be spared, the remaining counties will be visited by me 
during the coming year. 

WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

It affords me sincere pleasure to be able to say, that this new claimant for public 
favor has proved itself an efficient co-worker in the educational field of labor, and 
worthy the patronage bestowed upon it by the State. Freighted with the richest 
instruction, adapted both to the fireside and the school room, it has paid its 
monthly visits to every district, and the home of every Town Superintendent. It 
must croate a new interest wherever it is received and read. 

Assurances are given that the succeeding volume will be an improvement on the 
past—that in all respects it shall be made quite equal to the best Educational Jour- 
nals in the land. If prudent management, talent, energy, hard work and brain 
work cam avail anything, this assurance, [ am confident, will be fully met and 
made good. 

The publication of the decisions of this Department will ere long be commenced 
in its columns. This will render it still more valuable to our school officers, and to 
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the inhabitants of school districts generally. Especially ought it to be in the 

hands of every teacher. 
| TEACHERS’ WAGES. 

Although the Reports show a steady increase in the amount of compensation 
paid teachers, yet that amount is still far too small, compared with the degree and 
kind of labor for which it is expended. Perhaps [ ought rather to say that it is 
inadequate to procure the services of good and competent teachers, or is a poor, 
seanty pittance for the labors of those at all worthy the name of educators. The 
following table exhibits the average wages paid teachers, male and female, from the 
organization of our present system to the close of the current year: 


Years. Average amount paid Average amount paid 
Male Teachers. Female Teachers. 

1849 - - - - $15 22 - - - - $6 92 
1S50 - - - - - $7 3%: - - - - - 897 
[S85] - - - - 17:15 - - - - 8 35 
1852 - - . . - f5 88 - - - - - 8 64 
18538 - - - - 18 17 : - - - 9 94 
1854 - - - - - 18 75 - - - - 11 00 
1855 - - - - 23 10 - - . - 12 08 
L856 - - - - - - - - - 


| ‘The highest average amount—comparing countics—was paid in Oconto county ; 
the lowest in Marquette. 

As a matter of some interest, and as showing the general appreciation of the 
value of the teacher’s office. I subjoin an additional table, in which the average 
amount of wages paid in the several counties is set forth. 
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We learn from this exhibit of the average amount of wages paid teachers, that 
the man who saws our wood, or takes eare of our horses and cattle; and the fe- 
male who presides in the kitchen orthe dairy-rooom, are better paid as a general thing, 
receive more per month, than those we employ in the work of educating our chil- 
dren and training them for respectability and usefulness. Now we may complain 
of the scarcity of good teachers till dooms-day, and they will never be other than 
scarce so long as we offer no better inducements for preparation, and no more ade- 
quate reward for ability and experience. ‘Poor pay, poor preach,” applies in this 
matter. The supply, whether of a prime or of an inferior article, is generally 
equal to the demand. If the demand, in dollars and cents, be for poorly qualified 
and incompetent teachers, there will be found a very abundant supply—nay, the 
market will be glutted. On the contrary, if by the offer of libesal salaries and 
permanent employment the demand be for educated teachers—for talent, industry, 
energy and devotion—the demand will be met, perhaps, by those very persons 
who are now unfit for the duties of the school-room. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

There is something in genuine music—I mean that of the feelings and affections 
—that enchains the attention, that touches the delicate springs of the soul, and 
leaves a charming power to linger around the heart, long, long after the tones have 
died away. Thus, when almost everything else is forgotten, that earliest remem- 
bered song of a mother, breathed in soft and tender tones, is with us still, and we 
seem to hear it inthe hush of the calm night though the lips which uttered it have 
long since been mute and tuneless in the deep silence of the grave. Even when 
deeply defiled by sin, and we wander an outeast in the earth, a simple strain of music 
will awaken some old memory, as if it gushed from a mother’s door, and sweep our 
thoughts away back, we can scarce remember when, and make us feel better men. 

Music has a divine, a wonderful moral power. There are but few hard and ob- 
durate hearts which it cannot soften and subdue—few souls so insensible that it 
cannot unlock the sources of their better feelings. There was formerly at Sing 
Sing, N. Y., a lady, who, from as pure motives as ever lodged in a human bosom, 
discharged the duties of matron in the female prison; I allude to Mrs. Farnham. 
On one Thanksgiving-day she collected the convicts in her parlor, and sang to 
them, accompanying her voice with the music of the piano. As the rich melody 
fell upon their ears, and its melting power penetrated their hearts, those aban- 
doned, wretched creatures wept like children. Leprous though they might have 
been with crime, they were yet human; and those songs, perhaps the same that a 
mother sang to them in their childhood, brought up remembrances of early and in- 
nocent days, and subdued them unto tears. 

A power so elevating, refining and subduing, ought ever to be employed in the 
school-room, as an important agent in the development and discipline of all that is 
noble and good in the souls of children. Every school should have its hymns and 
songs, in which all may join. The exercises of every day should be interspersed 
with singing. How this would add to the cheerfulness of the school room—allay 
irritated feeling—and relieve from the weariness of study! A teacher who has 
music in his soul, and puts music into the souls and voices of his pupils, wiil have 
little or no difficulty, as a general thing, in managing and governing his school. If 
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there be discord and strife, the clear, sweet tones of song will restore harmony and 
peace. 

I greatly desire to sce more attention paid to music in our common schools. It 
ought to occupy a prominent place among the branches of a primary education. 

ADDITIONAL BRANCHES OF STUDY—LONGER TERMS, &e., &e., 

I said in my last Report that we need, for an increase of interest and substan- 
tial profit in our public schools, an addition of studies to those usually pursued, 
In other words, we need for the attainment of the highest object of the District 
School, that the course of instruction therein should be more thoroughly pravti- 
cal in its character—fitting those who go out from such, so far as may be, for thie 
callings and employments of active life. ‘To this end [ would be pleased to see 
added to the list of studies which the law specifies as essential to be taught in our 
common schools—that of Natural History, embracing at least the elements of Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Zoology and Geology. Agriculture might with great propriety be 
added to this list. 

A knowledge of the natural sciences, to no inconsiderable extent, may be im- 
parted even to the youngest pupils in our schools, by means of familiar lectures, 
with specimens and experiments for their illustration. Such knowledge would be 
important to them through life, and ever a source of pleasure and profit. “Iam 
thoroughly convinced,” says Dr. Hoy, a distinguished naturalist, “that natural 
history should be studiedin every school, and taught even to the young. Children 
learn to perceive differences in form, texture and color with remarkable facility, and 
even to classify, bringing into action their faculties of observation, comparison and 
classification, operations of the mind of the first importance. They should be 
taught how to collect and preserve minerals, plants, shells, insects, fishes, reptiles, 
birds and mammals ; and encouraged to deposit them in the school room. By this 
means each good school would soon hayea collection of the flora and fauna of the 
neighborhood ; then, by mutual exchange, cach school would accumulate a valua- 
ble cabinet.” 

I will add here, that studies ought to be pursued in our schools embracing the 
obligations and privileges of citizenship. Lundreds and thousands there are who 
go out from our common schools, to take part in the management of our political 
institutions—to wield a portion of the sovereign power of this Union—with no 
other preparation for the enjoyment of Republican rights and the discharge of Re- 
publican duties, than those schools furnish them. Is it not of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, that in those schools should be imparted a knowledge of po- 
litical economy—a knowledge of the Constitution and laws of the State and of the 
United States?” ‘'I'o be ushered into life without this knowledge, is to embark on 
the ocean ignorant of navigation, and at the risk every moment of making ship- 
wreck.” 

Nor must the study of Anatomy and Physiology be overlooked. This, too, 
should have its place on the list of studies required to be pursued in our common 
schools. The importance of these Sciences cannot be well over estimated. Could 
our children be taught to know something of the laws and principles which govern 
their physical nature, aud by which it should be regulated, it would be of incal- 
culable service to them. 
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Morals, too, should be made a study in our schools. We need something more 
there than the mere training of the understanding—the heart must be made better. 
Asaclass book on this subject, I would recommend Cowdery’s Moral Instruction, 
which is full of the choicest instruction for the youthful heart. 

I said that morals should be made a study in our schools—a study required by 
law. ‘Too much attention cannot be paid to the development of the moral nature. 
Better that less care be bestowed upon the intellect, than that the moral sentiments 
and the affections should slumber or be debased. There are needed more good 
men—the State wants more, and the world wants more. Let, then, our public 
schools, of every grade, be nurseries of goodness as well as of learning. Let Moral 
Science have its place in them, as well as Arithmetic or Grammar. 

By requiring these additional branches of study to be taught in the common 
schools, we materially aid in raising the standards of qualification of teachers. 
They will be compelled to set about the work of superior preparation, if they would 
find employment. A knowledge of a few elementary branches will no longer avail 
to place them at the head of a common school. Superior attainments are demand- 
ed, and along with these we have a better disciplined mind, and other essential 
qualifications in a good and successful teacher. It is to be expected that teachers, 
in numerous cases, will conform to the standard of requirement adopted by the 
State—it ought not to be expected, surely, that they will rise above it. And is not 
our standard quite too low when we say, that if an individual sustain himself in an 
examination embracing his knowledge of Reading, Arithmetic, Geography and 
Grammar, he shall be entitled to a Certificate, so far as learning is concerned, ei- 
dorsing him as qualified to teach acommon school? And yet this is what we say— 
this is the standard we have adopted. I leave the subject to be disposed of by the 
Legislature as its assembled wisdom shall deem best for the promotion of the in- 
terests of right education. 
~ Another subject seems to demand intervention on the part of the law-making 
power,—that of requiring districts to maintain only a three month’s school during 
the year, to entitle them to their proportion, severally, of the public monies. Tak- 
ing the advantage of this requirement, many districts will have a school for only 
three months in the year—just long enough to meet the demand of the law, and 
secure the funds for the payment of a qualified teacher. And yet do they receive 
as much, perhaps more, aid from the State, as districts that subject themselves, in 
addition, to a heavy tax for the maintainance of a school six and ten months ir. the 
year. This would seem to be wrong—unequal it certainly is. Let the legal re- 
quirement make a six month’s school necessary to the apportionment of public 
money to districts, and this inequality will be obviated. Those whom the State 
helps, will at the same time be compelled to help themselves, even though a sense 
of duty should not prompt them to put shoulder to the wheel. 

Still another change in our school laws, or modification to our school system, do 
I regard important to be made. It is with respect of the provision for the assess- 
ment and collection of district taxes. The complaint is very general that the 
system established by it, is inconvenient, perplexing, and in every way works badly. 
The former system, [ cannot but believe, would be greatly preferred by the mass of 
our people. 
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In this connection I would suggest that districts be allowed, in certain cases,— 
as when a school house has been burned, or an insufficient tax has been voted at 
an annual meeting,—to calla special meeting for the purpose of voting a tax, and 
that they be authorized, by their proper officers, to assess and collect the same. 

I would also ask for the enactment of a provision of law, in substance like this : 
That the City Superintendents of schools, in all cities of the State where local 
systems have been established, shall be subject to such general rules and regula- 
tions as the State Superintendent of Public Instruction may prescribe—that ap- 
peals from their acts and decisions may be made in the manner, and with like 
effect, as in cases now provided by law—that they shall make annually, to the State 
Superintendent, at such times as shall be appointed by him, a report in writing, 
containing the whole number of schools within their several jurisdictions, to a cer- 
tified copy of the reports of their Boards of Education to the Common Councils of 
their respective cities, with such additional information as the State Superintendent 
may require. 

I give as a reason for this request—that the office of City Superintendents, 
equally with that of Town Superintendents, should be placed within and made 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Department. No doubt it is so without special 
provision of law. It is well, however, that its duties, as above, should be clearly 
defined. Then, when information respecting the condition of schools and the pro- 
gress of education within its jurisdiction is repeatedly asked for, it may possibly be 
obtained. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL FUND, ETC. 

The monthly Reports of Commissioners of School and University Lands, which 
are submitted in the Appendix, together with an Abstract thereof, will show what 
is the condition of the School Fund, and also the transactions of the School Land 
Offiee. Tabular statements likewise will be found in the Appendix with reference 
to the condition of the Common Schools—the expenditures of the School moneys, 
&e.. together with the Apportionment of the income of the School Fund for the 
present year. 

CONCLUSION. 

I bring this report to a close by again commending our Common Schools to the 
fostering care of the State. While legislative aid is employed in promoting other 
and important interests,—while improvement is enccuraged in the departments of 
Agriculture, Mining and Commerce by affording ampler facilities, and bestowing 
liberal and wise grants—let not the great interest of Popular Education be over- 
looked and passed by without its just share of attention. Other interests may be 
neglected with less of hazard to the highest good of the State. The nearly two hun- 
dred thousand children and youth now within its borders, are to decide the charac- 
ter of its future—whether, by our neglect, growing up ignorant and vicious, they 
shall curse it with barrenness and desolation, or by our thoughtful and provident 
care they shall bless it with unfading greenness and beauty. ‘ Travellers inform 
us that in some of the vast deserts of the Eastern Continent, the course of the way- 
farers across the trackless waste, is marked by the bleaching bones of mighty Car- 
avans that had perished on their way, in traversing the desolate expanse. Spread 
out upon the arid sands, or heaped in mounds, these relics of the dead give 
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warning of the dangers by which they had been overwhelmed. The pilgrim troop, 
or merchant company, as they pass along, and behold these eloquent memorials of 
others’ fate, are admonished to press on with vigor, that they may reach the place 
of safety. Even thus, along the track of time, for thousands of years, do historic 
memorials,—like vast monumental piles, upon the right hand and upon the left,— 
make known to us the causes of the decline and fall ofancient and of modern repub- 
lics. They fell through the ignorance and debasement of the people that composed 
them.” May we lay the lesson to heart, and be wise. Two hundred thousand 
children are soon to be invested with a portion of the sovereign power of this re- 
publican State, and to mould the characters and decide the destinies of the generation 
that shall come after them. How shall they wield this power, and what sball be 
the character and results of their influence? This shall depend upon what they 
are—upon what we make them. Righteously or unrighteously shall they exercise 
this power—transmit light or darkness they must. If trained to be intelligent and 
virtuous they shall fill the State with prosperity and gladness, and conduct the 
next generation to all that is wise and good; while if deprived of present means 
and opportunities for obtaining a right education, and their intellectual and moral 
culture be neglected, they shall stay, if not turn back, the current of progress, 
and bequeath to their children an inheritance of shame. Much has been done on 
the behalf of education—the time has come when we must do more. “‘ Now is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” 
A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 
DerartMent or Pranic Istruction, } 
Madison, Dec. 31, 1856. j 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM 


TOWN AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON THE CONDITION OF SCHOOLS AND 'THE 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 





WAUKESHA. 


In compliance with your request, I undertake to acquaint you with the present | 
condition of Education in the town of Waukesha, Wankesha Co. 
The excellent Common School System, of which you are the guardian in this 

State, is gaining many friends in all quarters, especially with property-holders, who 
have heretofore regarded it as the cause of a hateful tax upon them for the support 
of something of no possible benefit tothem. Overlooking the fact, that the morals 
of a town, and the condition of society in a community, affected the value of homes | 
in that community, they have, in times past, grudgingly lifted their hands in sup- | 
port of schools for the people. Butas they have seen commodious buildings erected, | 
and schools conducted in them snitable for all classes, brought about by the trifling 
tax paid by each individual, and as they have seen their property increase in value, 
because in the vicinity of these schools ; they have not only cheerfully contributed, 
but have raised their voices in support of them. It is necessary now that the 
friends of the Common School cause be more watchful—that they labor more zeal- 
ously to increase the efficiency of the system, to raise the standard of qualification 
of teachers, and to add largely to the inducements for competent men to enter per- 
manently the profession. 

There are ten schools in this town—in nine of them male teachers are employed 
during the winter, andall but two are accommodated with good houses. [ will not 
mention these exceptions, as new buildings are to be erected in the Spring. All 
these schools are now in successful operation. 

Previous to their commencement, [ visited the several districts in which they are 
located, and found the Clerks prepared to pay salaries 30 per cent. above those of 
any previous year, and demanding teachers whose qualifications were one hundred | 
per cent. better. This exhibits the right spirit, and the consequence will be that 
we shall have honorable schools, which will meet with the hearty support of all the 
people in the town. 

Besides these schools, the citizens of Waukesha village have, since the last report 
of the State Superintendent, erected a spacious stone bnilding at a cost of seven 
thousand dollars ; in which there is organized a Graded School consisting of three 
departments,—the highest completing the steps to the College. This elegant 
school edifice is appropriately furnished and decorated, the principal room being 
carpeted. 

Asan evidence of the habits of the scholars I will state, that, though rage | 
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same within or without. The outhouses are as neatly kept as any of the rooms— 
which, Lam sorry to say, is not always the case. 

This school was organized Noy. 5th., 1855,in the basement of the Presbyterian 
Church, and numbered only eighty scholars. The average attendance this present 
term will exceed three hundred and twenty-five—showing that the school is abun- 
dantly patronized. 

This addition to the schools of Waukesha has greatly assisted the Common 
School cause in this vicinity. Indeed, people seem confirmed in the opinion that 
the Graded Schoo! can and ought to take the place of the Academy, and Prepara- 
tory Department of the College. 

A. A. GRIFFITH, Town Superintendent. 
CHRISTIAN A. 


As I was appointed to the office of Town Superintendent but a few weeks since, 
J cannot reply to your circular as explicitly as would be desirable, but will state so 
far as Tam informed. Among parents and the people in general, with some noble 
exceptions, there seems to be but little interest taken in the condition and progress 
of our educational matters. Many do not attend the meetings of their respective 
districts, while searcely a parent or a school officer visits a school from the com- 
menecement of a term to its close. 

Of five teachers whose schools I have visited, four T considered well qualified— 
the fifth failing principally in discipline. ‘Teachers oftener fail of success from this 
cause, than from a lack of other qualification. 

The greatest obsticle in the way of educational prosperity in this town at present, 
is the almost numberless variety of text-books. When this difficulty is corrected, 
and parents and school officers exercise a more thorough supervision over our 
schools, then efficiency will be greatly enhanced. 

I think, to place the school districts in this town on an equality with respect of 
educational facilities, a modification of the method of distributing the public funds 
is necessary, so 2s to allow none to draw public money, save those who attend 
school. To illustrate the inequality of the present svstem: District No. 2 in this 
town contains 120 children, but reports only 54 as having attended school during 
the year; and to pay for instructing these 54 children the district draws $121 pub- 
lic money. In district No. 3, there are 65 children, all of whom have attended 
school, and the district draws $73 51. Consequently, to pay a teacher the same 
wages for instructing these 63 the same length of time as in No. 2, they are com- 
pelled to raise a tax of $27 49. I would recommend distributing public money ac- 
cording to the average number of children who shall have attended school during 


“ 


the year. WM. B. WEST, Town Superintendent. 


JANESVILLE.” 


The best evidence of the interest felt by parents and patrons of schools, is the 
character and progress of those schools, and the regularity with which they are 
kept up. In these respects, so far as /amable to Judge, the schools of this town 
will compare favorably with district schools generally throughout Rock county. It 
is true, there are some in all the districts who manifest little or no interest in the cause 
of educaton, but asa general thing there are enough live ones to keep the ball in 
motion. One district, however, seems to be an exception to the general rule. It 
appears to be wanting in enterprizing men; so much s0, at least, that they only 
keep up a school three months during the year—just enough to secure their propor- 
tion of the public money. The size of their school house is exactly, 14 by 16 
feet, valued at fifty dollars, six-fold less than any other school house in the town. 
The other districts have good substantial houses, mostly of brick. Many things 
which would have added greatly to the health, pleasure and convenience of schol- 
ars, have doubtless been overlooked in the construction of their buildings; but for 

the most part they are commodious, comfortable, and pleasantly situated. 
| The standard of qualification of teachers in this town, is probably as high as 
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inmost others. Indeed, the people are becoming very careful in selecting their 
teachers, and are willing to pay wages that will secure good ones; but oecasionally 
those are engaged who would better grace some other calling. © 

The branches taught in our schools embrace all those required by law to be 
taught, with the addition of an occasional class in Algebra, Natural Philosophy 
and Analysis. Inone school Geometry has been commenced, and Physiology has 
been studied in one or two schools during the past summer, but never before to 
my knowledge. 

And here, sir, allow me to express an opinion with regard to the study of Phy- 
siology in our common schools. 

I see among all classes of socicty, many and great evils, directly or indirectly the 
result of ignorance respecting this most important branch of education. Parents 
know nothing, comparatively, of the science; teachers do not understand it, or, to 
say the least, not one-fifth part of our district school teachers understand it, and of 
course our children are not instructed init. School houses are almost universally con- 
structed with no reference whatever to the health of scholars; cheapness and dura- 
bility being the main objects had in view, little is ever thought of ventilation, neat- 
ness, comfort and convenience. Children are allowed to contract habits which fol- 
low them while they live—habits which in countless instances hurry them into 
premature graves—shortening and embittering lives that might otherwise have 
been long, useful and happy. 

But, sir, [ need not enumerate the evils that are consequent upon the want of 
knowledge with regard to the laws of lifeand health. Your greater experience has 
undoubtedly led you to observe much more narrowly those evils than it is possible 
for me to do. I wish merely to suggest the propriety of adding Physiology and 
Hygiene to the list of studies already required to be taught in the common school, 
thereby compelling teachers to qualify themselves in this branch of learning. 

I see no more difficulty in teaching the science of Physiology to the smallest 
scholars, even, than in teaching Geography or Arithmetic. Were teachers required 
to understand it, they would not fail, I think, to impart something of their know- 
ledge of the subject to their pupils, though without text-books. An interest in 
the science would then be aroused—parents would eventually see its great im- 
portance—and Physiology would become one of the most pleasing and interesting, 
as well as the most useful studies pursued in school. It will not do to say that 
it belongs to High Schools, Seminaries and Academies, because but few compara- 
tively, have the privilege of attending such schools; while all, both poor and rich, 
low and lofty, are equally subject to those fixed and immutable laws of nature, 
upon the observance of which life and health must depend. But enough, sir, of 
this subject. I have trespassed too much already upon your patience; and my 
only apology is, that I feel warmly interested in the matter, and shall labor to 
interest others. 

In regard to text-books I cannot say that we have a uniformity. During the 
past summer a change was effected in most of the schools, and I think will be 
made in the remainder the coming winter. The books adopted are those recom- 
mended by the Department of Public Instruction. 

I have endeavored to induce people to try the recommended series, and where 
they have done so the books have given good satisfaction. A fresh impetus has been 
given to the schools by the means, and none, I am confident, can fail to notice its 
effect. I regard the uniformity movement as an effort in the right direction, and 
one that must receive the sanction of all who really have in view the good of 
schools. A. O. WARNER, Town Superintendent. 


SUMMIT. 


To your circular of July 1st, Lreply: The interest manifested in the schools of 
this town by parents is very small; very few ever visiting them, or putting forth 
any direct efforts towards improving them. Most of our districts are liberal in vot- 
ing taxes, and I think are disposed to raise sufficient to sustain good schools, But 
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as a general thing our teachers have not been as well qualified as they should have 
been. What, as it seems to me, is especially needed, in order to render our schools 
“more efficient and useful” is, teachers better qualified both in education and in the 
art of teaching. And in order to this there ought, in my opinion, to be some pro- 
vision made by which some part of the School Fund income shall be appropriated 
to this special object. A great deal of our school money is thrown away, and some- 
times worse than thrown away, on poor teachers. 

There ought something to be done to make the attendance of children more uni- 
form and regular. Here is animmense waste. Parents should be made to see and 
feel it. Superintendents and teachers can and ought to do much in this matter. 

There is no uniformity of text books in our town, though McGuffey’s Readers and 
Ray’s Arithmetics are generally used. I suppose an effort will be made this fall and 
winter to introduce different books. 

I think, that, by all means, there should be some change in the Library Regula- 
tions. [find that it is utterly impossible for districts to comply with them. 

FE. J. MONTAGUE, Town Superintendent. 


LINDINA. 


The interest felt in the subject of schools, though increasing, is far from what it 
should be. The Journal of Education is having a good influence in this direction. 

The village of Marston, our most important point, is truly waking up to the im- 
portance of the great interest—Epucation. Heretofore they have been very un- 
wisely divided into two districts, and have supported two schools. We have recent- 
ly effected a consolidation, and are determined upon having a good school—one 
which, we hope, will be an honor to the place and a blessing to posterity. 

One grand obstacle in the way of educational prosperity is the multiplicity of text 
books, which I will notice under another head. 

Another obstacle is the newness of the country, the sparseness of the population, 
the want of school houses, black-boards, maps, libraries, &e. 

I have long thought that certain changes ought to be made with respect to the 
office of Town Superintendent, and am glad of this opportunity to express my views 
in relation thereto. I think the office is faulty—not in itself, butin its recompense 
and its relations. lew men well qualified to discharge the duties of this office, are 
willing to accept its trusts and responsibilities, at the price now paid; and the con- 
sequence is, our best men, in many instances will not consent to serve in the capac- 
ity of Town Superintendent. And when such men do consent, the temptation to 
neglect duty is well nigh overpowering. 

Again, as we have intimated, the oflice suffers by reason of its relations to the 
strifes of political parties, which frequently absorb the question of fitness altogether, 
and men are elected who are wholly unqualified. So that, instead of a vigorous 
soul to our Common School System, which should be embodied in the Town Su- 
perintendent, we have merely a nominal officer to distribute the School Furd and 
grant certificates to Teachers. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I contend that provision should be made for the 
liberal remuneration of talent adapted to the work of township supervision ; and that 
the employment of this talent should be left toan appointing power,—say the town 
Board of Supervisors. 

We are as fur from having a uniformity of text Books as we well can be. Fami- 
lies removing here from all parts of the country, bring their old books along with 
them, and insist upon using them, either because too poor or too penurious to 
buy others; and we have delayed urging any change until we could introduce the 
books recommended by the Department of Public Instruction. So we have almost 
' every kind published in the United States in the same school. Ifuniformity could 
be introduced, it could not fail to prove a great blessing, especially in our new 
country. 

I. V. TRAIN, Town Superintendent. 
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CITY OF BELOTT. 

3y the provisions of our City Charter, adopted last April, the schools of the city 
and town were entirely separated, so that now I have the superintendence only of 
those within the city limits. These are two in number, one upon each side of the 
river upon which the city is situated. Herewith I present some statistics printed 
froin my annual report dated September 15th, which will show something of the 
condition of the schools during the past year. 

Scuoon Statistics, Sept. 15th, 1856.—From the annual report of James W. 
Strong, City Superintendent of Schools, we are permitted to extract the following 
statistical items, which may be of interest to our readers :-— 

Number of children over four and under twenty years of age, who have attended 
the public schools in the city during the year ending August 31st, 1856— 





In district No. 1, ( East of River,) . 2 Z = : : i z - 538 
6s “é “ 2, (West of River,) — - - - - : - - : e 316 
Total, - . - - - . - . - - 854 


Number of children over four and under twenty years of age residing in the 


city— 
Males. Females. Total. 
In district No. 1, Bi - - . - 388 ; . < - 727 
"Se ier ary ee ee ' : S03 = «= «= Fee 
653 HT 10 


Amount of money raised in the said districts— 
Dist. No. 1. Dist, No. 2 Total. 
For teachers’ wages, Es00 Ov : $766 00 F ‘ - $1,566 00 
For building house, -_——- - - 4,350 00 - - - 4,250 00 
For fuel, - - - - —_— - - - lho 00 
For other purposes, 500 00 - - « 1,893 Ou 






$5,616 00 


$2,343 


Amount of money expended— 








For teachers’ wages, - $2,125 54 i , - $898 16 7 

For building school house, 958 44 - - - 4,350 00 - 

For fuel, + - - 143 00 ° . - 53 50 

For other purposes, - 581 78 ; 2 15 47 : 
$3,756 5a $5,467 13 





Amount of public money, (i. ¢., money from the State Fund and Town School 
Tax,) received and apportioned at 30.967 per scholar— 





To district No. 1, . - - - - - - - - - - $598 55 

To district No.2, - - - - - - . - * A . - 499 OL 

Total, - - - ° : - + ° : - - $1,098 46 

Average number of months schools have been taught, : - - - 9 7-10 
Average amount of wages paid per month— 

Tomaleteachers,- - - - - - * - -* 2 = = §65 00 

To female teachers, - : - . - - - - 25 46 


One reason why there are so many children reported as_ not attending the pub- 
lic schools, is that there have been several private schools in session during most 
of the year, besides the Female Seminary, and Preparatory and Normal Department 
of Beloit College, which have been considerably patronized. Another reason is, 
that in district No. 2, there has been no public school since last spring, owing to 
the erection of a new school building, which is to be completed in a few days.— 
The new house is modeled nearly after the “Racine High School Building” and 
costs about twelve thousand dollars—six teachers are to be employed, and the 
school is to commence early next week, when, it is hoped amends will be made as 
far as possible for the great loss the children of the district have suffered during the 
past few months. 
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In district No. 1, the school is in successful operation with its six teachers. The 
prospective prosperity of both schools is highly gratifying. One of the darkest 
signs, however, is the want of interest so strikingly apparent in parents and those 
who ought to be heartily engaged in the cause of education. I think there has 
been some improvement in this respect within a year, and I have been expecting 
as one of the results of holding the late State Teachers Association in this place, 
an increased interest on the part of our citizens in all that pertains to our schools. 
Were I to compare the citizens of Beloit with those of many other places in the 
State, perhaps [ should not make this accusation, as very many here are deeply in- 
terested in in schools, and this is pre-eminently an educational community, but 
judging from the number of visits made to the pubiic schools, and keeping in mind 
the importance of their co-operation, I can but feel that they come far short of 
reaching the standard of educational enthusiasm which ought to be attained in 
every community. 

The standard of teachers’ qualifications is high. The wish is often expressed 
that every Principal of our Union Schools, should be capable of filling a Professor- 
ship in our college; and corresponding qualifications are desired in the assistant 
teachers, 

Besides the ordinary common school branches. there are taught Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Philosophy, Physiology, Latin, Greek and Vocal Music. 

There is not a uniformity of text-books, and the disadvantages arising from this 
are especially felt here in the city, where there is so much more moving from one 
district to another, than in the country, and consequently so many obliged to pur- 
chase new books, although supplied already with one series. For the past year the 
text books have been as follows : 





DISTRICT NO. 1. DISTRICT NO. 2. 
READERS AND SPELLERS :—McGuffey’s. Sanders’ (New). 
Arirametics:—Colburn’s Mental, Thompson's Childs’ and Colburn’s Mental, Thompson's 
Series. Practical & Higher, and Ray’s Third Part. 
GEOGRAPHIES :—Montcith’s and MeNally’s: Monteith’s 1st and 2d parts, and Smith’s 
Quarto. 
GrawMars :—(Eng,)Green’s, Weld's. 
(Latin) Andrew & Stoddard’s Andrew & Stoddard's. 


(Greek) Bullion’s. 
Patiosopuy :—Parker’s. 
Auarsra :—Davies’. Ray’s. 
Geometry :—Davies’. Loomis’. 

Disirict No. 2 has just adopted for the term about to commence, McGuffey’s Se- 
ries of Readers, Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Cornell’s Geographies, and Pinneo’s 
Grammars. 

‘‘ What is needed to render the Schools more efficient and useful ?” 

I answer :—A complete transformation of the School System,—at least as far as 
our city is concerned—the organization of a ‘ Board of Education,” and the adop- 
tion of a series of local laws and regulations, which will be adapted to the wants of 
a community like ours. I am contemplating the preparation of a series of School 
Laws for the city, which may be proposed to the next Legislature for adoption—in 
the form of amendments to the City Charter. Perhaps, however, a single amend- 
ment, giving to the City Council control of the Schools, leaving all local legislation 
to a Board of Education elected by them, would be sufficient. 

I believe that modifications might be made in the general school laws which 
would render the necessity of special legislation less frequent than at present, but I 
cannot now enter into the discussion of such modifications. [ will simply mention 
two or three changes which in my opinion would be beneficial. 

Our School District Boards should be made more permanent in character—each 
member having his term of office lengthened, and the time of its expiration so ar- 
ranged that the Board will not be changed at any one election. Too often officers 
neglect to perform their duties, just before an annual meeting, from fear that the 
new Board may not endorse their action. 
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The powers and duties of Town Superintendents should be, I believe, either in- 
creased and more definitely defined, or else taken away entirely. So far as regards 
the Schools, this is but little more than a nominal office. The Superintendent’s 
legal power is almost wholly confined, (practically) to the granting of certificates, 
and the distribution of the public money. The power of advising is given to him 
indeed, just as it is to others, but his advice is not legally binding, any more than 
that of any one else. Even with regard to certificates, his power is very limited ; 
for if the Principal of a school is a legally * qualified” teacher,—his assistants may 
or may not be, as they choose, and the Superintendent has no power to make it 
otherwise,—provided, the Board is willing to engage them, for the legal requisition 
that the school be taught by a ‘“‘ qualified” teacher, is met, and the public money 
cannot be withheld. He has no power whatever to secure a uniformity of teat- 
books, although this is especially desirable in a city or large village,—so that 
whether one particular series or another shall be adopted, depends very much upon 
the persuasive powers of the different book-agents, and upon how much the district 
Boards, who as a general thing do not even pretend to understand the comparative 
merits of the various series presented, are governed by price and typographical 
appearance. 

I am decidedly in favor of the appointment of County or District Superintendents; 
as this, I believe, would do more to increase the efficiency of our present school 
system, than almost anything else. 

A multiplicity of duties forbids my lengthening this report by mentioning other 
changes in our school laws. Doubtless many suggestions have been made by others, 
which with your own knowledge of our educational wants will enable you ‘o pro- 
pose those changes in our school system, that will promote the interests of «duca- 
tion; and these are generally desired. 

JAMES W. STRONG, City Superintendent. 


WATERTOWN. 


Previons to April last our schools had been under the district system. Since that 
time we have been organizing under a special Union School Law, passed last win- 
ter, for this city. The organization of our schools under this system is of course 
not yet complete; but we are progressing, and are confident of ultimate success in 
raising the standard of instruction in this city. Owing to the want of suitable 
buildings our progress is slow and we are unable to give that completeness to our 
system that is desirable. Yet we think the cause of education in our midst is ad- 
vancing. Our schools have largely increased in numbers and efficiency. 

The interest in the minds of parents is on the increase, as is manifest from the 
support of public opinion given to nearly every measure adopted by our Board of 
Education for the benefit of the schools; also, by the frequent inquiries as to the 
condition of the schools, by the desire to have good schools frequently expressed by 
many citizens, and by the fault that is found if things do not go wellin the schools, 
whereas formerly it was allthe same whether they were good or bad. Many scholars 
are also taken from the private and put into the public schools, and already two 
private schools have been given up in consequence of the increased utility of the 
the public schools. 

The standard for qualification of teachers is, for our female teachers, a thorough 
knowledge of Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, a good general knowl- 
edge of Geography, physical, political and mathematical, and a thorongh knowledge 
of the geography of our country: for our principal teacher, capability to teach any 
of the branches necessary to fit a young man for college. 

The branches at present taught in our public schools are, Orthography, Reading, 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Philosophy and Latin. We are intro- 
ducing other branches as occasion requires. 

Our chief obstacle to educational prosperity, at present, is the want of appropri- 
ate buildings and sufficient room to accomodate the schools, which are crowded to 
overflowing, and many children are turned away for want of room. Another obsta- 
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cle has been the difficulty of procuring thoroughly qualified teachers ; but this has 
been to some extent overcome by the advance of wages about 50 per cent., upon 
previous rates in this place and the importation of some excellent teachers. 

We have experieneed some trouble from the intrusion of boys and others upon 
the school grounds, for the purposes of play or disturbance of the school by noise 
outside the buildings; we are remedying this, however, by city ordinances, but 
some general law might be beneficial. 

We have a uniformity of text books, for the most part. The books mostly used 
are :— 

Sanders’ Speller, Analyzer and Definer. 

S Pictorial Primmer. 

* Series of Keaders. 

Ms Elocutionary Chart. 
Thompsons Series of Arithmetics. 
Cornell’s Geography. 

No uniformity on Grammar. We use Ricord’s, Clark’s and Pinneo’s. 
Parker’s Philosophy. 

Brookfield’s Composition. 

Davies’ Algebra. 

Coe’s Drawing Cards. 

Cutters’ Physiology. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. B. SKINNER, City Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE CHARACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


The following extract from a Report of the School Committee of Westborough, 
Mass., embodies so much practical good sense that we give it a place here, and 
hope it will be read and remembeaed : 

“A teacher should understand something of the minds and characters of chil- 
dren. Mental philosophy, it is true, is not a distinct branch to be taught in the 
schools, butit is the basis of all judicious and snecessful teaching in all the branches. 
It is a matter of fact that many teachers instruct asif the minds of their pupils, 
especially the younger portion of them, were made of the single faculty of memory. 
The words of a rule in Arithmetic are to be committed to memory; while the 
judgment and reason, which should discern its meaning and relations, is left to 
sleep. And when the task is completed, it is parroted over to the teacher. They 
have no skill in awaking and calling into action the reasoning powers, or the better 
moral feelings of their pupils. They know too little of the human mind to lead it 
to apprehend the principles of the various branches of study ; and, consequently, 
when difficulties occur to the pupils, their only resource is to lift him over them. 
They help the pupil through, or over, an example undera given rule, leaving the 
principle which that rule involves, unexplained, and the difficulties, of course, unre- 


moved. One would almost imagine they were aiming to do, with their pupils, as ! 


the angel did with Habbakkuk, when he took him by the hair of his head, and 
transported him, in an instant, from Judea to Babylon. But, when the astonished 
pupil is thus transported, though it be from Addition to Cube Root, or from Ety- 
mology to the last line of the immortal ‘ Essay on Man,’ he knows little of the pro- 
cess, by which he might reach these points again, without some angel’s help. A 
little knowledge of the human mind, as well as of the science taught, on the part of 
the teacher, would lead to a very different and more happy result. 

“ A little knowledge of human nature is essential to the education of the morals, 
and to the deportment of the pupils. For the want of it, many a child has had his 
spirit chafed, his temper soured, and injury done to his disposition, which no 
knowledge acquired could compensate or atone for. It is one thing to govern a 
scholar, and quite another thing to lead that scholar to govern himself. It is one 
thing to subdue a child to right action by the rule, and another thing, by a little 
address, to lead him to choose that right action. The former educates his bad 
passions, making him impatient and malicious; the latter educates his better feel- 
ings in all that is lovely and of good report. The latter alone is education, in its 
only appropriate sense. 

“ 4 teacher should possess also a high tone of moral sensibility. Your Commit- 
tee cannot so well express their meaning by any other phrase as this. They do not 
mean that he to whom you commit the education of your child should not be pro- 
fane, or intemperate, or licentious. It is not enough that he be reputed moral, and 
be moral in his general deportment. He should be a person of spotless mind, with 
a tone of moral sensibility which would blush at the thought of an impure or indel- 
icate allusion. A single expression, which savors of indelicacy, from the lips of one 
entrusted with this high charge, may sap the foundation of all those principles of 
morality and virtue, which, with fondest anxiety, you have nurtured as the orna- 
ment and the hope of your child. Next to the parent, the teacher has or ought to 
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have, the confidence of the child ; for he is, for the time being, in leco parentis.— 
What comes from his lips, therefore, they may repeat, and every allusion he may 
utter. their imaginations may follow out. As you would not, thus, for an egg give 
them a scorpion, nor for a fish a serpent, give them not for wholesome instruction 
the seeds of impurity and death. Let the man or the woman to whom shall he en- 
trusted the education of your children in the school-reom be pure above suspicion, 
above the thought of indelicacy.” 

The Committee of the town of Methuen, offer the following views : 


Touching the government of schools, your Cormmittee feel some delicacy about 
speaking. They believe teachers fail more here than in any other one point. Good 
order in school they approve as highly as any other person can, but they cannot 
approve of the means that are used to secure that order. They have noticed that 
in those schools where the best order obtained, the mildest and kindest means were 
in use. The teacher respected his scholars, and made them respect themselves. 
And so far as they have been able to learn lessons of wisdom from experience, they 
have generally found that harsh and tyrannical measures were calculated to prevent 
rather than secure obedience. On the other hand, those measures which are con- 
ciliatory in their character, and which are calculated to win the affections, operate 
to lead scholars in the way of obedience ; to mould their hearts to love, from which 
obedience naturally flows. 

3ut before teachers can govern their schools in this way, they must have learned 
to govern thems¢lyves—they must possess a thorough knowledge of themselves and 
their own powers—they must not be mere striplings, that have leaped into the pre- 
ceptor’s chair for the sake of the honor it confers; but men of moral, intellectual 
and physical culture, who will reflect honor upon the station they hold; such men 
will not only be able to govern their scholars, but instruct them. They will be able 
to adapt their instructions to the capacity of the learners, and to make them under- 
stand what they seem to know. Instead thereof, we frequently have now those who 
engage in the business of teaching for the same reason that others do in peddling, 
solely for the sake of the money. They have no love for the employment, no sym- 


pathy for their scholars, no concentration of their minds upon the business.” 


FEMALE TEACHERS, 


Extract from the report of the City Superintendent of New York : 

“Tn this responsible sphere of usefilness woman claims, and with propriety hoids, 
a prominent position. There is something in the employment of the teacher which 
makes it a drudgery in the eyes of many young men. Their temperament, their 
mental constitution, and their moral impress are not of that order which fit them to 
endure the diseiplinarian perplexities of the school-room. Points of weakness in 
the character of teachers are quickly detected by the pupils, and they are as quickly 
exhibited by the instructor, unless he be on 2 watchful guard of his every word and 
act. This self-control is of course a sign of strength, and he who maintains his po- 
sition when surrounded by the frequent temptations of the school-room, has achieved 
his triumph. But all men are not so constituted, and though well qualified as 
regards their literary attainments, they are apt to become wearied, disaffected, and 
repelled from the profession. The female teacher, however, goes into the school- 
room with a natural fitness, both mental and moral, which adapts her to control the 
tempers and the aflections of the young. The levity, and rudeness which would de- 
light in a school-boy triumph over the master, is disarmed and subdued by the pres- 
ence of the female teacher, while the gentleness and quietness of the other sex, wins 
the homage of kind and respectful deportment and attention. 

It is in this sphere, where the power of the domestic affections calls so earnestly 
upon the sympathies of both teachers and taught, that the female is so well adapted 
to labor, and to distribute her influence. Jn the school-roor, distilling the gentlest 
and most valuable influences over thousands of minds, leaving salutary rife on the | 





upon the young hearts of those who are taking the‘r active part in the strife on the 
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great stage of action offered by Aaeetleah slibeiiilinnsten answering the inquiries 
and directing the thoughts of the future arbiters of our destiny,—in inspiring the 
young hopes and implanting the purposes of nobility, virtue and honor—in such 
labors thousands of our daughters must sooner or later be employed.” 

TEACHERS AND*PARENTS., 

Extract from the Report of the School Committee of Dedham, Mass :— 

“ The assortment of teachers in the land is a curious study generally, and to a 
School Committee particularly. Some are foamy as the bubbling brook; others, 
like water, deep and still. Some seem to have eyes before and behind. Someseem 
to have no eyes, either before or behind. Some have all sorts of knowledge without 
system. Some, all sorts of systems, without knowledge. Some are facile to glide 
into a child’s mind, like music. Some will storm away at the portal, till all the 
ideas within are frightened into perfect panic. We have them too quick and too 
tame ; too stern and too plastic. Some vaulting into the saddle of ambition, and 
some fit only to be saddled. We state this, also, as a general proposition. The re- 
mark may vot apply to our teachers. They may apply. Whether we employ any 
such or not, we find specimens of each class every year, seeking employment. Nor 
do we mean to speak disparagingly of the profession. We honor it. We defend it. 
We encourage it. And we encourage others to honor it. 

“The position of the teacher demands great consideration. 

“ First, he comes to the ordeal of an examination. The Committee are all strang- 
ers, and are supposed to be savages, too. They place the poor victim on the rack, 
and turn the wheel. They ply him with questions as mercilessly as the hail falls 
on the grain field. They drive him all over the earth in geography. They corner 
him in all sorts of dilemmas in arithmetic. They jump him in all manner of spell- 
ing. They pace him in all manner of reading. At last they sit in awful conclave, 
to determine what disposal shall be made, if anything remains to he disposed of. 

“* Ves, you may have a certificate, and begin to-morrow.’ Forty scholars now 

begin their scrutiny, and speculate on the new master, as those of a larger growth 
speculate on the character of a new presideut. The teacher, too, is doing the same 
with those forty. How many of them are brilliants of the first water? How many 
silver and gold? Tfow many lead and clay? What proportion crabbed? * 
He organizes his school. A few weeks elapse, and on the gentle winds the gentle 
murmur floats of some disaffected parent. Bye and bye the tone comes nearer and 
fuller ; and presently, as the blast of a hurricane, clatters at the very portal of his 
ears. P arty lines are formed, one for, the other against ; boreas on one side, a trop- 
ical sun on the other. W hy! the Committee are bound for humanity’s sake, to 
protect him. We endeavor to do so, for his sake, for the sake of the school, for ‘the 
sake of the neighborhood, and for our own sakes. Sometimes he is hard pressed by 
forty scholars and eighty fathers and mothers. Shall we leave him alone? It is not 
our wont todo so. We keep him if we can till the end of the term, because it is 
better than the breaking up of the school. 

“There is another and very cogent reason why we should retain our teachers as 
long as may be. Where human affections are perpetually interrupted, the heart is 
imperceptibly acquiring a cold indifference in its social affinities. The young child 
learns not to love an object liable to be lost at any moment- But let time be allow- 
ed, let affection be permitted to entwine around a teacher, and the moral influence is 
worth ver 'y much to the future character of the child. What is there more pleasant 
thad to meet in latter years of life one who was daily with us in our youth, patient, 
gentle, and anxious to shape and mould us into intellectual and moral beauty ?_ The 
faithful teacher once interested in his pupils by long acquaintance, retains that inter- 
est to his dying day. These considerations should have great weight, and induce 
us to sustain liberally and encourage > kindly those w hose influenc e may be made to 
effect so much good. si 

“These thoughts bring us very naturally to the aie of co-operation we een 
parents and teac chers. They are not necessarily antagonisms in society. Each has 
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at henst thei in ntevent of the: same object, but in departments usually quite different 
from each other, The one feeds and clothes. The other educates. ¥ 

Let the two be distinct, and let each sustain the other. Let the parent see ut the 
child is at school always, and always in season; and let it be encouraged to a rigid 
and cheerful obedience, to the laws of the school. Let the teacher inculcate lessons 
of filial obedience, so that there shall not be two discordant, but two consentaneous 
voices, each as far as possible commending the other’s course. 

“ Concert of action is the secret of success. A discerning child yields readily to 
auniform government. * * * * * The good teacher deserves and well earns 
a cheerful smile and a cordial hand from every parent. The cold shoulder and the 
pinched lips freeze his very soul. 


TEXT BOOKS, &c. 


“There is one evil incident to the great market for school books in the United States, 
which is in some respects, as perplexing as it is important. It has engaged the at- 
tention of some of our ablest men, who have endeavored to remove the difficulties, 
and to organize some plan which shall be worthy the confidence of the people and 
the friends of education in the whole country. The evil to which reference is had is 
the rapid and constant increase of books designed for use in schools. Itis to be 
expected that men of cultivated and active minds will find employment to a greater 
or less extent in the department of education; yet while our presses are throwing 
off, almost every day, some new school book, the majority of them can hardly be 
said to possess any sterling value, and certainly no special claims to favor. Many 
of them are but the re-issues, in transpositions and re-arrangements, in altered words 
and phrases, of better books, which have served as the basis for the new work. * 

“The truth of these remarks will be found warranted by the fact, that there are 
now used in the schools under the care of this Board, a great variety of books, 
which certainly cannot fail to be ® produc tive of some annoying if not evil consequen- 
ces. * * * * * * * * * 

“ These edie are of several grades, some being elementary and others more ad- 
vanced, but even on a critical classification, it must be confessed that there is too 
great a diversity in our text books, to harmonize with that uniformity which should 
characterize a homegeneous system.” 

Report or Boarp or Epvucation or New York Ciry. 


“School Committees and Teachers are exposed to much annoyance from book 
agents. Their importunities for patronage are so urgent and persevering, that it is 
difficult to get rid of them, except by yielding to their wishes. And in furtherance 
of their mission, they sometimes intrude themselves into the schools, without the 
knowledge or consent of the ( ‘ommittee, to the no small interruption of the exercis- 
es, aid even make use of means to get their books introduced without the action of 
the Committee, especially in remote districts. * * * * The only safe rule on 
this subject is, that no agent shall ever enter a school room without being accompa- 
nied hy some one of the Committee, or having their consent in writing, and that no 
book shall be used in any school, that is not placed on the list of books adopted, by 
an express and recorded vote of Committee.” 

EPORT OF Scroor ComMMITTEE OF SPRINGFIELD. 


“ The privileges of a High School are not only brought within reach of each dis- 
trict, but ofall classes of community, and are actually enjoyed by the children of the 
same age, from families of the most diverse circumstances as to wealth, education 
and occupation. Side by side in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same 
sports, pressing up together to the same attainments in knowledge and character, 
are found the children of the rich and the poor,—the more and the les: favored in 
outward circumstances, without knowing or caring for the arbitrary distinctions 
which classify and distract society. 

“But for the existence of the High School, full three-fourths of those who have 
been its pupils would most probably never have enjoyed the opportunity of receiving 
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more than the lowest rudiments of knowledge. These are the resulis which should 
surely commend the High School to the calm judgment and decided support of the 
great mass of the community, and indeed of every philanthropist.” 

“The influence exerted by the establishment of the High School has been very 
marked and beneficial. It has caused a generous emulation and elevated the stand- 
ard of education. It has produced a greater degree of thoroughness, and a better 
attendance in the cominon schools. It opens to the poorest child an avenue by 
which he can be admitted to the realms of knowledge, not asa charity but as a 
right. It opens to, all those advantages which heretofore money alone, or humili- 
ating dependence could obtain. 

“Our public High School has been in operation about ten years, and has during 
the whole of this time, been highly useful in many ways. It has been a stimulus 
to exertion to the scholars of the lower schools, and has furnished us with well 
educated teachers in our common schools. 

“ The influence of the High School is decidedly manifest in elevating public sen- 
timent in reference to the advantages of common schools and the value of general 
education. It presents also a powerful and abiding stimulus to the scholars in the 
lower schools to greater dilligence and effort to qualify themselves to gain admis- 
sion, so that even our grammar schools now, are far better than our best schools, 
public or private, before this system was introduced. The effect is also visible in 
removing the necessity for private schools ; and the children of all classes now vie 
with each other on a common level for elevation, and the only ground for distine- 
tion is good scholarship and correct deportment. Nor can the benevolent mind 
contemplate without satisfactiou, its results in imparting a gratuitous edueation of 
an elevated character to hundreds of children whose means are totally inadequate 
to secure it in private schools. 

“Tt takes the children of the people and sends them out into life endowed with 
such eminent advantages of education, that they will be a blessing to society, 
adorning their varied pursuits with intelligence, enriching them with their discov- 
eries, elevating and equalizing the rank and respectability of their widely different 
occupations, making industry honorable, and securing to labor its proper dignity. 
It will bring out genius that otherwise might be lost forever. It will pick up per- 
haps out of the kennels of society, many a gem of priceless value and will polish it 
ana set it on high, that it may shed its lustre upon the world.” 

Extract rrom Report or Scnoot Committee ix Orso, on Hian Scuoors. 

Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education, in reference to High 
Schools, says : 

“High Schools have sprung up rapidly in all parts of the Commonwealth within 
the last six years making the number about eighty. 

“Nor is that which is gained in the wider distribution of the privileges of a higher 
education counterpoised by any deterioration of its quality. We have the testi- 
mony of gentlemen connected with the colleges, that from the time they began to 
receive students from these recently established High Schools, the classes coming 
under their care have been actually improved ; that the young men brought forward 
in these schools have generally manifested superior energy of mind and of will; and 
that even in those cases where their knowledge of Latin and Greek was found less 
accurate than that of other students, the reverse of which was generally true, 
they still possessed a greater amount of general knowledge, and various culture, 
and constituted on the whole a better class of students. 

“The effect of this order of schools in developing the intellect of the Common- 
wealth, in opening channels of free communication betweenall the more flourishing 
towns of the State and the colleges or schools of science is just beginning to be ob- 
served. They discover the taeasures of native intellect that lie hidden among the 
people; make young men of superior minds conscious of their powers; bring those 
who are by nature destined to public service, to institutions suited to foster their 
talents ; give a new impulse to the college, not only by swelling the number of their 





















difficulties. 


“ Another effect of this liberal policy is, that it gives the schools themselves a 
place in the estimation of the people, which they never held before. We need not 
go back many years to find a prejudice against the public schools and in favor of 
The latter were rezarded as more respectable; and 
many families gave their money and their children to them, as being designed fora 
There are no better schools in the 
and to these, families of the 
This makes our schools com- 


academies and private schools. 


more select class. 
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students, but by raising the standard of excellence in them; and finally give to the 
public, with all the advantages of education, men who otherwise might have re- 
mained in obscurity or have acted their part struggling with embarrassments and 
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Now the case is reversed. 
Commonwealth than some of our public high schools, 
highest character now prefer to send their children. 
mon in the best sense of the word, common to all classes, nurseries for a truly re- 
publican feeling, public sanctuaries, where the children of the Commonwealth fra- 
ternally meet and where the spirit of party and of caste can find no admittance.” 
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TABL E NO. 2. 


SHOWING AMOUNTS OF TAX RAISED IN EACH YEAR, FOR SCHOOL 


PURPOSES. 














COUNTIES. | 1s49. | 1850 Isl. [as $52. | 1858. | 1854, | 1855, 
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TABLE NO. 38. 
SHOWING NUMBER OF DISTRICTS IN EACH YEAR. 






































COUNTIES. (184950 51 752 )'53 [54 [55 ! COUNTIES. 1849/50 "51 "52 )'53 54.55 
Brown, 6) 25 17) 17) 15) 16) 28 || Washington, 112/114/126/146} 91) 91] 89 
Calumet, 9 7} 13) 17) 17/ 21) 25 || Waukesha, 81/101}100, 99} 85) 88} 83 
Columbia, | 41| 71} 82! 91] 98)110,109 || Winnebago, 38} 53| 47 50) 59 5S! 67 
Crawford, | 16; 20} 9] 11] 13] 13; 21 || Kenosha, | | 61) 57) 5S} 54] 54) 57 
Dane, } 97) $8 153/218'164/160)169 || Richland, | 10} 14; 18] 21) 27) 45 
Dodge, | 132)135'147)133'134)149/138 || Bad Ax, | | 7} 8} 11] 13) 387 
Fond du Lac, {> 78 101/106/114.119}125)120 || La Crosse, 2| 19) 12) 15) 24 
Grant, 89} 95100/109 108} [113 || Ontagamie, 19} 21, 23} 238! 3 
Green, | 70, 74| 79] sz! sai 94! 93 | Waupacca, | | 8} | 17) 22| 32 
fowa, i 51) 61; 58 62) 58, 71 || Oconto, | 1 +} & TW 5 
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St. Croix, | 1) 2 38 6) 5 9 10 || Monroe, | | ; |e & 15 
Sauk, 26, 37{ 57/ 43! 53) | 81 || Trempeleau, ‘ay } | 3] 3 
Sheboygan, 1 53: 71) 72) 79} 85! sel 91 |} Teadios. H | a, | tops 
Walworth, | 108:100)104, 9S} 92) 96! 97 j Shawanaw, | . | | | 2 
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A BILL FOR AN ACT TO ESTABLISH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Sect. 1. Whenever reasonable assurance shall be given to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, that a uumber not less than fifty teachers of common 
schools shall desire to assemble for the purpose of forming a Teacher’s Institute, and 
toremain in session not less than ten working days, the said State Superintendent, or 
in case of hisinability, such person or persons as he shall delegate, shall appoint a 
time and place for said meeting, make suitable arrangements therefor, and give 
due notice thereof. 

Secr. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of rooms, fires, lights, attend- 
ance, or other necessary charges, and for procuring teachers and lecturers for said 
Institute, the said State Superintendent may draw upon the ‘Treasurer of the State 
for a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars for any one Institute, from such funds 
as may be in the Treasury, under the general warrant of the Governor for that 
purpose. 

Secr. 3. To meet the expenses aforesaid, the Governor is hereby authorized to 
draw his warrant upon the Treasurer for a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars 
per annum, to be taken from the income of the School Fund, and to remain in the 
Treasury subject to the drafts provided for in the second section of this bill. 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 


State SUPEINTENDENT oF Pubic Instruction. 
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BELOIT PUBLIC SCIIOOL. i is designed for two pupils, The house is 
——— “warmed by means of stoves, and will ac- 
LETTER FROM THE CIRY SUPERINTENDENT. | commodate about five hundred and thirty 
| scholars,—-one hundred and eighty in the 
Our city is divided into two school-dis-| lower room, one hundred and fifty in the 
tricts, in which the'schools are conducted second, and two hundred in the third,— 
entirely independent of each other, so that ‘but the latter is not yet furnished, so as 
as yet, we cannot hardly be said to have|to be occupied. There are two large re- 
a ‘school system.” lcitation rooms adjoining each school- 
In District No. 1, upon the east side of room, and at present, six teachers are em- 
Rock River, the se Levit is now under the| ployed. Mr. N. W. Hodge, who was 
charge of Mr. James H. Blodgett, a grad-| formerly a teacher at Oberlin, has been 
uate of Illinois College, whose salary is! appointed Principal, with a salary of eight 
eight hundred dollars per year. One of hundred dollars. Four of his assistants 
his assistants receives six dollars per |yeccive six dollars each, and one receives 
week ; three receive seven dollars each, |seven dollars per week. 
and one receives eight dollars. The school | The prospective prosperity of the 
housé is a three-story brick building, 85) schools is quite encouraging, but we have 
feet by 52, and cost, five years ago, about| not yet attained to a very high standard. 
five thousand dollars. It is warmed by|\We very much need a change in our 
means of a furnace, is papered and silat chool system.—if such it may be called, 
ed within, and furnished with common | j—as the present laws are not adapted to 
wooden desks, designed for two pupils] the educational wants of this community. 
each. The upper room w ill accommodate! | hope that not long hence, both of the 
one hundred pupils, and each of the other | schools may be brought under the diree- 
two, one hundred and thirty. The reci-' tion of one Board of Education. so that 
tation rooms are very small and there is| they may not be conducted with so little 
only one adjoining each large room.— reference to each other’s wants and inter- 
Though this building may have been all ests. In haste, your ob’t servant, 





that was necessary at the time of its erec- JAMES W. STRONG, 
tion, it certainly comes far short of mect-| — Sup’t of Schools for City of Beloit. 
ing our present wants. es 


In District No. 2, there has been no) syEROYGANPUBLIC SCHOOLS, TECAH- 
public school since last Spring, until with-| ERs, SCHOOL HOUSES AND SCIIOOL 
in a few days, in consequence of the sale} PROGRESS, 





of the old building, and the erection of a 


new one, which has but just been com- EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 





pleted. This is built of stone, is 60 by 70 ary ; 
feet in sise, three stories high, and model- | The principal of our school is engaged 
ed nearly after the “ Racine High School” |” 4 salary of § 
building. It cost about twelve thousand | five assistants cach receiving for the first 
dollars. The upper room is to be fur-|r™, gt 00 per week, 

with the “Tlart-| We have but one school house though 
f, others will soon be needed—indeed are 


d, This building is of brick, 


>/00 per annum, and has 


nished like the second, 
ford School Desk” (I believe), the ends o 
which are cast iron, and the woodwork is |®0W neede 


attached by means of screws. Each desk |54 by 72 feet, two stories high. On the 


b — 
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first floor a hall runs through the center. 


The west half of the lower floor was de- 
signed for a lecture room, but [ think 
must be used next term for a school room. 
The east half is divided into two rooms, 
with a narrow hall between them. These 
are occupied by the first and second divi- 
sions of the primary departments. 

The second floor has two main rooms 
with recitation rooms opening from them. 


They are occupied by the intermediate | 


and higher departments. 

These rooms are all furnished from the 
School Furniture ware rooms of $. Wales, 
Boston, with oak chairs and cherry desks, 
fastened in place by iron standards: very 
neat and convenient. The cost of the 
building finely painted and grained, with 
the furniture, fences, &c., exclusive of the 
cost of the lot on which it stands, will be 
something over $8,000. The thorough 
and substantial manner in which it is done 
is greatly to the credit of the contractor, 
A. L. Weeks, Esq., of this place. 
the cheapest building of its kind I presume 
in the State. 

Hitherto our schools have been in a low 
and discouraging condition. The present 
term opened in the new house with very 
favorable auspices; the scholars are en- 
thusiastic, the teachers skillful, and pros- 
pects very hopeful. Our people are in 


earnest to have a school of the highest 


character. There are three hundred and 
twenty scholars at present in attendance, 
with a prospect of a large increase from 
the city and from the towns in the coun- 
ty. Yours, very respectfully, 
CHARLES W. CAMP. 


- e 

Wuo may Votre at District Scuoo. 
Meetincs in _Kentucky.—The Kentucky 
Revised Statutes, 1852, ch. 88, ‘Schools 
and Seminaries,” Art. 6, Sec. 1, contain 
the following provision :—‘ The qualified 
voters of each District shall be the elect- 
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| ors, and any widow having a child be- 
itween six and cighteen years of age, may 
also vote in person, or by witten proxy.” 

e 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Every school should have on its teach- 
er’s desk, a large Dictionary, not only of 
Words, but of Geogrophical names, of 
Arts and Sciences, of Mythology, and of 
Proper Names. It should have good 
Maps, not School Atlases, but large, and 
complete Maps, It should have the best 
manuals of science, such books as Her- 
schel’s Astronomy, Lardner’s Natural 
Philosophy, Stockhardt’s Chemistry. In 
other words, it should have all the appli- 
ances for solving whatever obscure point 
might arise in the reading lesson, in the 
jhistory lesson, in whatever lesson; and 
ino teacher should regard his class ready 
for recitation until every point. which 
could start a collateral question had been 
thoroughly cared for, and the pupils had 
traced all doubtful matters as far as the 
books of reference at their command 
should allow them. No term should be 
allowed to pass undefined, no name of a 
place should pass without being found 
upon the map, no historical character, 
without such remembrance of his life be- 
ing repeated, as the Biographical Diction- 
ary would furnish. Teachers, do you not 
neglect this? And are you not best pleas- 
jed with the text books which accomplish 
all this for you? 

But you will say, we have no books of 
reference in our school. To this we would 
answer, do not rest until you have them. 
If you are not able to present your school 
with such a library, and the town is un- 
willing to appropriate money for one, go 
with a paper in your hand, and solicit of 
wealthy men in your town or district, 
twenty or thirty dollars for such a pur- 
\pose.—V. H. Journal of Hducation. 
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Editor's Department, 


Correction.—The article in tho December 
No. of the Journal, “ The use of the Beautiful 
in Edueation,” should haye been credited to 
the Massachusetts Teacher. 

ss Some delay occurred in mailing part 
of the December No’s. of the Journal. We 
hope this delay will not be attributed to neg- 
lect; it was one of those mistakes which will 
sometimes occur, and which we shall endeavor 


to ayoid in future. 
e a 


A WORD TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT CLERKS, AND 
TEACHERS, 


i ject is 2. ie: tok Pieie 4 m i 
The primary object of this Journal, i * lin the district library, subject to the library 


benefit the common schools of the State; in 
order to do this, the co-operation of school offi- 
cers and teachers, is indispensable, That the 
benefits which this Journal are intended to 
confer, may be more fully realized, requires 
some systematic effort on the part of Town Su- 
perintendents and school district clerks. We 
take the liberty therefore to suggest, first to 
TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

By the provisions of an act of the Legisla- 
ture approyed March 19th 1856, the State Su- 
perindendent of Public Instruction, is author- 
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of each clerk. It would also be well for Town 
Superintendents to see that the district clerks 
get the Journals which are directed to them 
from the post-office. Sometimes district clerks 
have labored under a misapprehension as to 
the intent for which the Journal is sent to them; 
in some instances, the Journal has been refused 
by the district clerks, because they supposed 
by receiving it, they would be regarded as sub- 
scribers, and consequently obliged to pay for 
it. Errors of this kind are not strange, be- 
cause the laws of the session of the Legislature, 
containing the provision for furnishing dis- 
trict clerks with the Journal, have not until 
quite recently been distributed in the State, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT CLERKS. 
The law requires, that each district clerk 
shall procure each yolume of the Journal to be 


bound at the expense of the district, and kept 


regulation, It would be well for each district 
clerk, to accommodate the teacher in his dis- 
trict with each number of the Journal for the 
purpose of reading it, provided the teacher is 
not already a subscriber for it. The reading 
matter of the Journal, is intended to interest 
and benefit teachers more than any other class 
of persons. Ifit fail to reach the teachers, one 
of the principal objects it is designed to accom- 
plish, is not gained. 
TEACHERS. 
dvery teacher in the State, who is really in 








ized to subceribe for one copy of the Journal earnest to succeed in the business of teaching, 
for each Town Superintendent in the State; al-| should take the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
so one copy for each school district clerk. Our] tion, or some other periodical devoted to com- 
list of names of the distriet clerks in many) mon school education. If a professional man 
towns is quite imperfect; in some instances, | should undertake to establish himself-in the 
we haye not obtained the names of the clerks | business of his profession, and neglect to avail 
at all, and have only the whole number of dis-| himself of books or periodicals devoted to the 
tricts in the-own. Ourchief reliance is on the| business of his calltng, he would very likely 
Town Superintendents for information, as to the fail to gain the confidence of an intelligent com- 
number of school districts in each town, and| munity. The lawyer after haying been admit- 
the names of the district clerks A majority ited to the bar, needs to keep himself continually 
of the Town Superintendents have furnished | posted in the latest judicial decisions. The 
us with full lists; some haye failed to do this. | physician must keep himself advised of the 
In every case, where it has not already been | progress of medical science, if he would acquire 
done, Town Superintendents should furnish us|eminence in his profession. The intelligent 
with a complete list of the number of school) mechanic, is quick to adopt new improvements 
districts in their towns; the names of the dis-|in the line of his business, and is ever ready to 
trict clerks; the No. of the district to which|gain information from each new discovery.— 


each clerk belongs; and the post-office address |The well informed farmer, reads with interest 

































his agricultural Journal ; carefully notes each 
new improyement in agricultural science, and 
appropriates it as far as possible to his benefit. 
So the teacher should avail himself of all the 
means of information within his reach pertain- 
ing tohis occupation. But if he is indifferent 
to the progress of improvement made in the 
school room: if he does not care to learn the 
most successful methods of imparting instruc- 
tion in the different branches of science, which 
the experience of active teachers is continually 
unfolding, and a knowledge of which is gained 
by reading educational journals, then there is 
but little hope of his ever rising to eminence in 


his profession. 
———_--@ 


A LAW SUGGESTED. 





The plan of dividing a large village into a 
number of separate school districts, is now yery 
generally disapproved. The organization of 
districts containing a large population, con- 
duces to the erection of better school buildings; 
better school apparatus and furnishments; the 
employment of better teachers ; better classifi- 
cation of scholars, and a greater concentration 
of influence of the right character. It has how- 
ever been found inconvenient to organize a 
district embracing a population of some thous- 
ands, under the present common school law of 
the State; hence special enactments for this 
purpose are obtained from the Legislature.— 
Our school law does not make all the necessary 
proyisions for the proper organization and man- 
agement of large graded schools; the law con- 
templates but one day in the year, on which the 
general affairs of the school are to be regulated 
and provided for. Itis true special meetings 
are allowable, but the manner in which they are 
required to be notified, is almost impracticable 
in a large population. Besides, five hundred 
or a thousand voters assembled in a school dis- 
trict meeting, cannot be expected to transact 
business as calmly and deliberately as a proper 
board of education, chosen by the electors of 
the district, to represent its interests. It would 
be quite as convenient for a population of such 
numbers to meet en masse, to enact ordinances 
and to determine all the regulations of anincor- 
porated village or city. 

In view of what has been stated, it is sug- 
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gested that a general law under which large 
districts might be organized, without resort to 
special legislation, would be a public benefit. 
The constitution of the State, contemplates the 
enactment of general laws with the view to 
avoid special legislation; and, the legislature 
has to some extent provided statut2s, under 
which corporate bodies may be organized. It 
would seem that a general law, allowing the or- 
ganization of school district boards, with prop- 
erly defined corporate powers, would prove 
highly serviceable, and prevent much inconve- 
nience. The friends of education will consider 
this suggestion. 


Ered eae eee 
COMMON SCHOOLS AND SELECT 
SCHOOLS. 


Common schools and select schools, are not 
calculated to be mutual helps to each other, 
where both are located in the same neighbor- 
hood or district. The free common school, con- 
templates the indiscriminate education of the 
masses of the people; itrecognizes the equality 
and rights of humanity in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of our government.— 
The select, or private school, dispenses its ben- 
efits more in accordance with the pecuniary 
ability of its patrons, and relies chiefly for sup- 
port on what is termed the “better classes of 
society.” A few wealthy families, or at least 
possessing the show of wealth, living contigu- 
ous to each other, are sometimes seized with a 
hallucination, that nobler blood courses in their 
veins, and that they are destined to moye ina 
higher seale of being, than their poorer and less 
favored neighbors. The idea of something 
more exclusive—more select, than the public 
school, where rich and poor meet on a common 
level, obtains with them great prominence; the 
thought of their children being associated with 
the commonality of the race, is unbearable. 

Some persons, excuse themselves for giving 
their patronage to a private or select school, on 
the ground that the common school is not what 
it should be; or that it does not afford the nec- 
essary advantages totheir children. This kind 
of excuse is simply selfish, and betrays a want 
of interest in the general welfare of the com- 
munity. Ifthe common school is of too low a 
grade; if its standard is not sufficiently high, 





—— 














d8t 


then the men of wealth and influence in the 
district, instead of resorting to other institu- 
tions, should Jend their aid, to make the com- 
The man who 


mon school what it ought to be. 


feels no obligation to promote the public good 
of the neighborhood in which he resides, is de- 
void of moral worth, and his claim to patriot- 
ism is a sham. 

The establishment of an Academy or a Sem- 
inary in a village, may afford accommodation 
for the few, but generally proves injurious to 
The Public School | 





the many in its vicinity. 
and the Academy, can never stand side by side, 
and hold alike the confidence and support of} 
the people. If the influence of wealth and! 
fashion be thrown on the side of the Academy, 
as it generally is, the Public School must inev- 
itably languish and maintain only a sickly ex- 
istence. The class of scholars which are kept 
from the common school and sent to the acade- 
my, are generally the very kind of scholars 
which are needed to strengthen and give char- 
acter to the former. The establishment of sep- 
arate schools for the edacation of the more fa- 
yored classes, tends to create caste—to foster 
an aristocracy incompatible with the genius of 
our institutions. As allare ultimately to be 
weighed in the scale of merit, and hy that rule 
to find their appropriate leyel, why then, should 
not all be allowed the same educational adyan- 
teges, and the race for the prize be equally open 
toall? The influence of the men of wealth and 
character, is indispensable to the success of 
the public school; withdraw the character and 
respectability of the community, and the aris- 
tocracy of public opinion will wither its useful- 
ness; the teacher will become discouraged and 
feel that he holds a neglected and despised po- 
sition; the scholars too, will feel degraded, and 
lose their respect for the school. 

In all our civil codes and political theories, 
the people can boast of nothing so truly repub- 
lican, as their public schools, provided they are 
made what they should be.. The standard of 
education of no public schoolin a city or ina 
yillage of any considerable size, should be be- 
low that of the best academies; in short, the 
public schools in all our large villages at least, 
should afford all the facilities for acquiring an 
education, which may be had in ony other in- 
stitution below the rank of college. This is 
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the true theory of our free system of education. 

Under our system of free schools, private or 
select institutions of learning, meet with less 
encouragement,than where the common schools 
Neyerthelesss, 
there is often witnessed an 
especially in the new villages which are spring- 


are not free. in our own State, 


ambitious desire, 


ing up, to start an academy, or some such in- 
stitution, even before the common school is 
fairly organized, and furnished with the neces- 
sary accommodation. Thishurry and anxiety 


to start an academy, it is often suspected, does 


| not arise so much from the educational necessi- 


ties in the case, as from a desire to add value 
to town lots. Proprietors of village plats, and 
dealers in corner lots, are shrewd enough to 
know, that one of the successful methods to 
give notoriety to an embryo town, and induce 
New England settlers; is forthwith to put in 
operation some institution of learning with a 
sounding name. Although the common school 
might be made to subserve all the necessities 
ofthe inhabitants equally well or better; yet 
its name is not sufficiently imposing; it is too 
tame and common place to achieve the object 
sought to be gained. 

The capability of publie schools to meet the 
educational demands of the people, to the ex- 
tent desired, is exemplified in this State.— 
It is a fact which should command attention, 
that in such of our towns where the public 
school has been rightly appreciated by the peo- 
ple; where it has taken a high standard, and 
has been managed by properly qualified and 
efficient teachers, private schools make no pro- 
gress; indeed, it may be said they have no 
existence. While there should be no disposi- 
tion to disparage private or select schools; or 
to undervalue the good accomplished by semi 
naries and academies, it is always proper 
give most prominence, to the first and great 
essential interest of the people. It is no arro- 
gance to claim pre-eminence for, our public 
schools; they have a right by virtue of the 
constitution and laws of the State; by the 
enlightened judgment of men, and the 
spirit of the age, to assume a position first 
in rank, among the institutions of the peo- 
ple;—they are the hope of the country—on 
their success depends the weal or woe of the 
Republic. 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


This issue of the Journal, completes the first 
volume. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruotion, having furnished us with his an- 
nual report for publication, it was deemed in- 
dispensable to have it appearentire in one issue 
of the Journal. ‘This could not be done in a 
single number, and we were therefore under the 
ssity of making this a double number, to 
It will be ob- 


nee 





accomplish the object desired. 
served thata single number of the Journal, 
os of reading matter, 


contains thirty-two } 






exclusive of the advertising pages; this issue 
of the Journal contains seventy-two pages, be- 
ing eight more pages of reading matter, than is 
contained in two numbers of the Journal of the 
usual size. This explanation accompanying 
this issue, answering to numbers ¢/eren and 
twelve of the Journal, we trust will prove sat- 
isfactory to our readers. 

Our arrangements for the next volume, will 
be such, that we confidently expect greater ex- 
actness in point of time, in the publishing and 
mailing the Journal. 

e “ 
PATRONS AND FRIENDS OF 
THE JOURNAL. 


TO THE 


With this issue of the Journal, which closes 
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stow upon the pages of the Journal. The in- 
dulgence of the patrons of the Journal, for 
whatever deficiencies may have appeared in its 
felt and 
The ssenerous aid also, which 





columns during the ps 
acknowledged. 


st year, is 


has been rendered by contributors, is duly ap- 
preciated. 

Arrangements will be made for the next vol- 
ume of the Journal, by which it will receive 
increased attention in its editorial and other 
departments, and be made more effective in 
promoting the object of its establishment.— 
While the Journal may now be regarded as 
established on a p2rmanent basis, its friends 
should not relax thicir efforts, to give it wider 
cireulation and mere extended usefulness. It 
should be looked upon as educational property 
of the State, in which every friend of common 
schvols has an interest. Without the aid and 
co-operation of teachers, -chool officers and 
others, it cannot prosper: but with the help of 
these, it can succeed in achieving desirable re- 
The people of the State have made noble 
beginnings; the great educational work has 


sults, 
been commenced in almost 
ment, andin many localities, 
euted with vigor. 


every new settle- 


it is heing pros 





Let no one however supe 
pose that the present, is a time ‘for rest, and 
that the work begun, will go forvard With less 


labor than heretofore. Never was tbe demand 


oe ° ° “4 6 pee cactiemcnile aie . 
the first year of its publication, it is proper to} greater than now for earnest effort, to consum- 


say a word in reference to the past, also in re-|2te the work so well hegus. 


Let every teacher 


spect. to future determinations. The success of and friend of common schools, endeavor to 


the Journal thus far, in its pecuniary interests, | make the ensuing year, one of educational pro- 
has not fallen below the expectations of the} gress in the State. 


A full ex- 
hibit of its financial affairs, will at the proper 


early friends of its establishment. 


time be made. 


At the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in August last, the resident editor 
of the Journal, distinctly stated his disinclina- 
es of the edi- 


torial department, and only consented to ac- 





tion to assume the responsibili 


cept the position, with the understanding that 
he was to be relieved, as soon as other arrange- 
ments could he perfected. No provision was 


subsequently made for supplying the place, and 





e- 

LAWRENCE Uxtversity.—The following ox- 
hibits the attendance of students during the 
past year: 


Gentlemen in College, 76 
2 “ Prep. Department, 156 
Ladies in College, 34 
«© Prep. Department, 98 
$14 


ee e : 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLeGcre.—The site of the 
New York State Agricultural College hes been 


he has been compelled contrary to his wishes, | fixed near the yilluge of Oyit, Sencea county. 


. * . { 2 o 
to discharge the duties of the office. The con-|Six hundred and:seyency acres of land have 


stant pressure of other engagements, has nec-| been purchased for $435,500; ayerage about $64 
essarily allowed him but limited time, to be-}per cere. 
preene «i 
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THE NEXT VOLUME. 
—- | greatly deficient in school rooni; the seven 

The first number of the next volume of) school houses afford accommodation for 955, | 
the Journal, will be issued on the fifteenth | out of 2560 scholars in the city, leaving 1610, 
of March next in an improved form. We) or 64 per cent. unprovided for. In view of 
are under great obligation to those who have this state of affairs, the Commissioners strongly 
heretofore acted as agents, and hope to have! urge upon the city authoritics the immediate 
their assistance in procuring subscriptions to] erection of more school houses. 
the next volume. Besides, we hope there are | See eee ee eo 
friends of our enterprise in the State, Who! oparR SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
thus far have made no special effort to as-| 
sist the Journal, but who will now make some | 
exertion to enlarge our subscription list. We! 
have no traveling agencies, and must therefore | cut of Publie Instruction, found in this issue of 
depend upon the friends of the Journal, to aid | the Journal, is an ably written document and 
in giving it circulation. Town Superintendents | 2° doubt will be read with interest. It can 
especially, should assist in obtaining subserip. | hardly be expected of us at this time, to notice 
tions; ifeach town Superintendent would get; the various subjects discussed, and suggestions 
as many subscribers as there are teachers in his} ™2¢e in the report. Among the recommenda- 
town, it would not only help the Journal, but! tions of the State Superintendent, we earnestly 
greatly promote the interests of common schools | invite attention to that portion of the report 
in his town. For terms of Journal, see first | Telating to Normal Schools, and we hope the 
| Legislature now in session, will not adjourn 
| without making some suitable provision for the 
establishment of a Normal School, distinet/y as 


It appears from the report, that the city is 


The annual Report of the State Suporintead- 


page of cover. 
eee —— 


JANESVILLE. 


' 
}such, in the State. This is an immediate want 


j—an educational necessity, demavdcd now. 
The School Commissioners Report, made to| ¢ ,o4 school houses; liberal provision for their 

the Common Council of the city, on the 23d of! Fnishment and for the support of teachers, 

January 1857, gives a very full account of the} ro highly essential; but the elevation of 

condition of the city schools. From the epee a sahaele. requires teachers better ed- 

au gpiien the Felbowing fonts « lated and fitted for the business of teach- 
Sir ce the first day of September last, there). 1. 

have been in attendance in all the schools} ~ = _ ; 


1,024 scholars; of this number 815, or 78 per! _ ~ xa ee Reta : 
pre ” «| SHEBOYGAN COUNTY TEACHERS’ AS- 
cent. have attended daily. The expenses of SOCIATION 


the schools for the current year, are estimated | 
at $7,092; of which sum $1,500 will be receiv-, 
ed from the State, and 35,592 raised by tax.; Thesecond meeting of the Sheboygan county 
Of the expense per scholar, under the present | Teachers’ Association, convened in the city of 
{Sheboygan on the 22d of January, 1856, and 


arrangement, the commissioners remark : 
“Comparing this estimate with the number continued its session three days. A great va- 
of children in attendance upon the schools, it riety of interesting matter was brought befure 
will be seen that the expense of educating each | the Association, and its discussions were highly 
child one year, of 44 weeks, is 85 46; and if|interesting and instructive. The Nvergreen 
we estimate it upon the number of children in| (Sheboygan) City Times says :-— 
daily attendance upon tlic schools, it will be| “The meeting was large and spirited, em- 
$6 88; which is little more than one half the! bracing above forty Teachers, and several 
amount it costs at a private or select school of Schoo! Officers and friends of Edueation— 
the poorest grade, and not half the amount ‘Eight or nine towns were represented, and 
it costs at private schools of equal grade with altogether the demonstration was a highly en- 
our public sakoo!s. aan Sapagia ~---+--4 couraging sigrefimprovement in our schools. 
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MISTAKEN POLICY OF TAX-PAYERS. | to prevent the building of a suitable house.— 

' But I trust this aristocratic feeling, will in due 

A Superintendent in a rapidly growing vil-| | time be overcome, and a house erected, costing 
lage, which already contains a population of _ three to six thousand dollars.’ 


over 2,500, writes : | ss 
“Our school houses are small, inconvenient | KENOSHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS: TRIBUTE 
and insufficient. At our last school meeting, | TO A TEACHER. 


it was thought best by some of the inhabitants | 
of district No.1, to raise a tax of five or six | 
thousand dollars, and build a good schoo! | 
house. But there were objections to this, by | 
those who were direetly inter 


The Kenosha Tribune d> Telegraph, gives a 
| highly fayorable account of the present condi- 
tion of the Public Schools in that city. The 


teachers in the several departments are repre- 





sted, only by way! 
of paying taxes; consequently it was voted 
down. Instead ofa tax of six thousand dol- : : 

z | devoted to the work in which they are engaged. 


lars, there was voted a tax of six hundred | 
3 ee fs ~ | At the close of the last term, the schol 
dollars. The district then applied to their 


‘the High School Department, presented the 


sented as being of the right stamp—actiyely 








rs in 
superintendent fora certificate, to allow the} 
raising of the sum so voted: but their humble! 
servant refused—thus ended th 


| Principal, John G, McKindley, with a silver 
| goblet, purchased by contributions from the 





slx hundred ; . Bs 
1 ; : mah qtasty, :, scholars of that Department, at a cost of over 
dollar school house project. Both districts in 


; ‘ ; fc ollars. the occasion, Miss Mary 
the village, ave abundantly able to build school fg Sane Oe: De enna , fas 























ae 





F P Barber, a member of the School, presented the | 
| houses worth from six to eight thousand dol- is - i ; é P ; 
jana? gift, accompanied with a suitable address, 
: . F .. | which was appropriately responded to by the 
The course pursued by the Superintendent in | “ — . _ , 
isi | Principal. 
this instance, it seems to us, deserves commen- | 
. 7” | e 
dation. The policy of building small school | 
. . 1 Seal *} cr, y 
houses in a town, having the population and! JANESvILLE——-The Janesville Standard | 
i 
wealth of the one here referred to, is calculated| gives an encouraging statement of the condi- 
to throw embarrassments in the way in future} t tion of the Public Schools in that city. That 
years, to the erection of school buildings adapt-| p pase Says: 
ed to a proper school organization. Better} “Within the last two years, onr people have 
wait awhile and start right, than begin wrong} been aroused to the necessity of procuring 
and put hindraneesin the way to getting right | competent teachers, and our school house build- 
hereafier. ings are equal if not superior to any in the 
jing l ; 
e | State. Those in the 2d and 4th wards are large 
ARISTOCRACY, A HINDRANCE TO DIS./2ud commodious; are consiructed of brick, 
TRICT SCHOOLS. jare 32 feet in width by 62 in depth, and two 
iia |stories high. They are heatel by furnaces, and 
: , i oc P i as eae is taiin peneieiatea Ele mve- | 
A Superintendent residing in a village, con-| the seats and desks are comfortable and conve- 


taining some twelve hundred inhabitants, | Ment for the scholars, 
writes us, that there is great necessity for a| © 


new school house in the place; the present] H. B. Cox, who has lonz been favorably 


school house accommodation being insufficient | ably known in this State as 2 teacher, and who 
7 ! 
7 
4 


school Among the chief hindrances to the! the intermediate department iu the High School 
building of a new house, he says: | building at Racine, has retired from his post. 








i 
for one half the scholars \ho ought to be in| during the past two years, has had charge of a 


“The greatest obstacle in the way, is a cer-| Mr. Coe has been highly esteemed as 2 teacher, 
tain aristocratic feeling which some people| not only at Racine, but also at Kenosha and | 
possess, and who seem to think, that it is un-| Geneva. -Itis hoped that be does uot intend 
popular to send children to a district school; | to abandon an 1 occupation, to which he has de- 
}. therefore they throw cvory obstacle in the way, | voted 60 : many years of his life 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE JOURNAL. 


| 

| 

ple | 
The columns of our Journal might doubtless | 
be rendered more interesting, were teachers 
and school officers, in various portions of the | 
State, to furnish local information in respect to| 
the present condition and prospects of the} 
schools in their respective localities. Any in- 
telligence relating to the progress of educa- 


18 ge 


| 

tional matters in our young and growing State, | 
nerally read with avidity, and often proves | 

an incentive to greater activity among the} 
friends of common schovuls. Were afew pages 
of each number of the Journal devoted to local 
items of the character alluded to, we are sure 
it would prove agreeable and instructive to our 
readers. This can 
the Journal will aid. 


be done, if the friends of 


i 


-—--® 
Marquette County Treacners Assocta-; 
TIoN.—The Teachers of Marquette county met 
at Berlin on the -- day of January, and pro-| 
ceeded to organize a Teachers Association.— | 
The proceedings of the meeting came too late} 
for publication in this issue of the Journal. 
Wer 


in publishing the transactions of Teachers As- 





gret this, inasmuch as we take pleasure 


sociations, ws far as practieable, whenever re-! 
quested so to dou. 

The Association having completed its organ- | 
ization, elected the fellowing officers :—J. Ah-} 
bott, President; E. P. Locke, Vice President: | 
J.J. M. Angear, Secretary: M. B. True, Treas- | 
E. K. Fay, R. E. A. M. Muy, | 
Bsard of Diractors. 

A of 


adopted, and the proceedings seem to have 





Grrors, 


urer ; 


number excellent resolutions were} 


been characterized by the right spirit. | 
s 

Pesic ScHoon Exwiprrion.-—We are pleased 

to learn oecasionally, through the medium of 

the press, and otherwise, that friend Kilgore. | 

Principal of the Madison Public Schools, is} 

pursuing his vocation with marked sucet es.—| 


The 
ercises of the lust term, 


dison Patriot speaks of the elosiny wx! 


« Never! 





follows: 


as 
was the old Presbyterian Church jammed more | 


full and oyertiowing, then on Friday evening | 
3 g! 


last, Much was expected from the Exhibition, 
by the Public Schools of the city, under the 
superintendence of Mr. D. Y. Kilgore, but the] 
audience were happily disappointed, the Exer-| 


cises being far superior to public expectation. | 





. 


| papers as a highly creditable: 


| Kirrehild & Co, New York, 1857 
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SueBoyGANn Scuoor Exaisition.—A public 
exhibition was given by the Sheboygan High 


school, which is spoken of by the Sheboygan 





r, and receiv- 
The Sheboy 


ed with general satisfaction. gan 
Journal remarks :— 
“At 


audience repaired to the Lecture Room, to par- 


the conclusion of the Exhibition the 


tuke of an excellent supper, (which, we under- 
stand, was prepared hy the ladies of this city 
for the purpose of realizing a sum suflicient to 


procure a Melodeon, &¢., for the use of the 


| School).” 


o- 
We acknowledge the receipt of an en- 
couraging letter from R:C. Parsons, of Port 
Washington. 
e 
BOOK TABLE. 


MitcHeiy’s Natrona Map.—This Map is 
probably unrivalled in respect to correctness 
andworkmanship. The latest authorities have 
been consulted and the result is just such a 
Map as is fit for schools, libraries and offices. 


See advertisement, 


American EpucationaL Year Book For 1857, 
Aw AutManac, EpveationaL Statistics, TEACR- 
eks’ Directory, ETC. 

James Rohinson & Co., Boston. 


> Boh ot 
Published by. 


Parton Dramas, ok Dramatic Scenes ror 
Howe Amusement, BY Witiiam B. Fowne. 
Published hy Morris Cot Boston 3 J. M. 


fon, 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, EMBRACING THE MOST 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE SCIENCE, AND THE 
OUTLINES OF ITS APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE 
sNpD THE Arts. ILLUSTRATED RY NUMEROVa 
EXPERIMENTS, NEWLY ADAPTED TO THE SIMPLEST 
APPARATUS, BY Joun A. Porver, Professor in 
Yale College. 
New York: A 

John Street. 

This work we have used in the school room, 
and we are sure that it has rare merit as a 
text-book. We think those who se it will be 
satisfied with it. [tis prepared with reference 
to the wants of schools, and will be introduced 


S. Barnes & do, 51 and 55 


as it becomes known. 

Several book notices are necessarily deferred 
until the next month. Do noi fail to read our 
advertising pages. 
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